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“The  old  order  changeth ,  yielding  place  to  new." 


Three  Men  and  America’s  Future 

Joseph  T.  Nolan  *42 


MERICA  is  on  its  way  to  war. 


JLJLThe  fact  is  so  evident,  that  it  scarcely  admits  of 
argument.  It  is  so  tragic,  that  it  compels  our  attention. 
And  it  is  so  futile,  that  it  stirs  our  protest. 

There  are  many  who  will  not  agree  with  the  first 
statement,  or  who,  admitting  it,  will  object  to  the  fact  of 
its  tragedy.  They  will  speak  of  the  greater  tragedy  “of 
existence  in  a  hostile  world.”  They  will  fret  at  the 
menace  of  totalitarianism,  and  quote  Clarence  Streit  and 
Dorothy  Thompson.  Or  President  Conant  and  Alfred 
E.  Smith.  They  will  say  we  must  “stop  Hitler,”  and 
quote  Mein  Kampf  to  prove  it.  Or  his  scheme  of  world 
conquest,  as  specially  released  by  Life.  They  will  sub¬ 
scribe  to  “Bundles  for  Britain,”  and  sign  petitions  to 
keep  food  out  of  Europe.  And  they  will  wear  their 
bright  new  buttons,  “Defend  America  by  Aiding  the 
Allies.”  And  they  will  add,  in  a  solemn  tone  of  sacrifice 
and  regretfully,  of  course,  that  “no  one  can  guarantee 
the  United  States  from  active  military  involvement.” 
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So  there’s  the  fact,  and  there  you  are.  We  can 
neither  deny  its  existence,  nor  shrink  from  its  discus¬ 
sion.  Total  war  is  an  all-exhaustive  effort,  and  we  are 
legitimate  fighting  material.  The  pre-med  men  may 
patch  up  bullet  wounds.  The  A.  B.  Honors  may  battle 
for  London.  The  student  aviators  may  bomb  Berlin. 
The  Stylus  editors  may  drive  a  tank.  It  sounds  ludicrous, 
but  it  cuts  across  the  consciousness  like  a  knife  across 
the  skin.  It’s  like  wrapping  up  your  future,  addressed 
—Washington,  D.  C.,  pending  the  outcome  of  foreign 
affairs.  It’s  like  night  in  the  middle  of  daytime;  it 
startles  and  brings  fear,  like  the  darkness  on  Good  Fri¬ 
day. 

If  you  should  protest  all  this,  as  we  fully  intend  to 
do,  you  will  be  called  either  an  appeaser  or  a  Fascist, 
and  you  will  either  be  shamed  by  patriotic  example,  or 
have  the  sovereignty  of  government  employed  to  bring 
you  into  line.  Before  any  of  these  unpleasant  things  be¬ 
gin  to  happen,  let  us  make  a  few  honest  concessions. 
There  are  few  indeed  who  favor  Hitler,  and  we  are  not 
included.  There  are  few  whose  sympathy  is  not  with 
England  in  the  present  struggle.  But  one  distinction 
needs  badly  to  be  drawn.  If  your  opinions  sound  anti- 
British,  you  are  not,  as  in  an  exercise  in  Dialectics, 
forced  into  being  a  pro-Nazi,  or  vice  versa.  There  is 

still  such  a  state  as  being  neutral,  and  not  anti-either. 
And  one  can  still  be  a  pro-American.  Another  obstacle 
should  be  admitted :  it  is  difficult  indeed  to  form  a  sound 

objective  viewpoint,  to  determine  a  right  course  of 
thought  and  action,  in  the  midst  of  events  themselves. 
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You  cannot  think  clearly  in  gunfire;  you  cannot  reason 
from  propaganda. 

Consequently,  in  order  to  form  our  conclusion  that 
America  should  stay  out  of  war,  that  we  can  best  pre¬ 
serve  this  democracy  and  the  culture  of  Western  civili¬ 
zation  by  remaining  as  its  one  great  reservoir — by  de¬ 
fending  America  in  America  and  not  in  Europe — we  have 
had  recourse  to  the  one  immediate  vantage  point  of  ob¬ 
jective  reasoning,  and  that  is  history.  From  Europe’s 
history  we  can  learn  the  so  thoroughly  European  nature 
of  the  present,  ever-recurrent  struggle.  From  America’s 
history  we  can  learn  the  hope  that  once  possessed  and 
helped  create  this  nation,  that  a  New  World  could  mean 
a  new  order,  apart  from  the  rancors  of  the  old.  From 
all  this  pregnant  panorama  of  war  and  peace,  we  can 
select  as  examples  three  significant  quotations  from 
three  prominent  figures  of  our  time.  They  were  uttered 
before  the  exigencies  of  propaganda  should  demand  their 
distortion;  thus  we  offer  them  as  true. 

The  first  contribution  was  written  forty-two  years 
ago;  yet  the  sentiment  is  virile  today.  It  is  a  reflection 
of  the  spirit  of  empire,  and  a  betrayal  of  the  false  al¬ 
truism  that  cloaks  its  soul.  Bluntly,  coldly,  and  with 
not  too  great  exaggeration,  its  words  destroy  the  theory 
that  this  is  a  just  and  holy  war.  It  is  neither,  for  either 
side.  We  have  as  the  author,  William  Alien  White,  now 
honorary  chairman  of  the  vigorous  White  War  Com¬ 
mittee,  writing  in  his  Emporia  Gazette  for  March  1, 

1899: 

“Only  Anglo-Saxons  can  govern  themselves  ...  It 
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is  the  Anglo-Saxon’s  manifold  destiny  to  go  forth  as  a 
world  conqueror.  We  shall  take  possession  of  the  islands 
of  the  sea  .  .  .  This  is  what  fate  holds — for  the  chosen 
people.  It  is  so  written.  It  is  to  be.” 

We  cannot  deny  the  likeness  to  the  Nazi  theory  of 
a  superrace.  And  this  gives  something  of  cogency  to 
the  German  effort  “for  a  place  in  the  sun.” 

The  second  statement,  too  interesting  to  conceal 
longer,  is  the  contested  utterance  of  Winston  Churchill, 
written  in  his  flawless  rhetoric  to  William  Griffin  of  the 
New  York  Inquirer  in  1936.  It  is  as  choice  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  ingratitude  as  we  have  had  since  the  Prodigal 
Son  first  turned  his  back  on  his  trusting  father.  Quoted 
by  O.  G.  Villard  in  a  recent  radio  debate,  it  seems  to  an¬ 
swer  well  the  question  whether,  if  positions  were  re¬ 
versed,  there  would  be  a  Committee  to  Defend  England 
by  Aiding  the  U.  S.  A.  But  we  have  Mr.  Churchill,  on 
the  war  and  the  debt: 

“Legally,  we  owe  this  debt  (the  war  debt)  to  the 
United  States,  but  logically  we  don’t  and  this  because 
America  should  have  minded  her  own  business  and 
stayed  out  of  the  World  War.  If  she  had  done  so,  the 
Allies  would  have  made  peace  with  Germany  in  the 
spring  of  1917,  thus  saving  over  a  million  British, 
French,  American  and  other  lives,  and  preventing  the 
subsequent  rise  of  Fascism  and  Naziism.” 

The  immediate  application  could  not  be  more  clear, 
and  it  is  excellent  advice. 

There  are  countless  fireside  cynics  ready  to  tsk-tsk 
and  smile  knowingly  about  this  seeming  Irish  attitude 
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toward  the  English.  It’s  all  in  our  own  defense,  really, 
they  say,  against  this  fellow  Hitler.  And  we’re  being 
just  as  selfish  about  it  as  they  would  be.  The  propo¬ 
nents  of  this  particular  attitude  should  consult  the  mili¬ 
tary  and  naval  authorities  for  their  figures  on  transport¬ 
ing  an  army  over  the  Atlantic.  For  a  broader  appreci¬ 
ation  of  our  concern  in  the  conflict,  they  should  appre¬ 
ciate  the  sentiments  of  the  founding  fathers,  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  Jefferson,  and  Adams,  who  wrested  away  a  free 
nation  and  aimed  to  keep  it  free.  They  should  read  the 
cautions  of  the  Farewell  Address,  or  the  superb  parallel 
advice  of  Cardinal  O’ConneH’s  sermon  on  last  January 
5th.  Or  let  them  listen  to  our  third  quotation.  It  was 
uttered  eighty  years  ago,  long  before  an  airplane  flight, 
but  it  presents  the  only  real  danger  in  America  today, 
as  ever.  Its  author  was  a  man  who  saved  this  nation 
from  the  precise  peril  we  face  today.  He  is  perhaps  the 
most  genuine  and  original  American  that  this  country 
has  ever  contributed  to  the  welfare  of  men.  His  name 
was  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  his  challenge  shouts  from 
history  to  give  us  this  plea  for  sanity,  and  honest  hope 
for  peace: 

“At  what  point  shall  we  expect  the  approach  of 
danger?  By  what  means  shall  we  fortify  against  it? 
Shall  we  expect  some  transatlantic  military  giant  to 

step  across  the  ocean  and  crush  us  at  a  blow?  Never, 
all  the  armies  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  combined, 
with  all  the  treasure  of  the  earth  (our  own  excepted)  in 
their  military  chest,  with  a  Bonaparte  for  a  commander, 
could  not  by  force  take  a  drink  from  the  Ohio  or  make 
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a  track  upon  the  Blue  Ridge  in  a  trial  of  a  thousand 
years. 

“At  what  point,  then,  is  the  approach  of  danger  to 
be  expected?  I  answer,  if  it  ever  reach  us,  it  must 
spring  up  among  us;  it  cannot  come  from  abroad.  If 
destruction  be  our  lot,  then  we  ourselves  must  be  its 
author  and  finisher.  As  a  nation  of  freemen ,  we  shall 
live  through  all  time,  or  die  by  suicide.” 


Death  on  a  Battlefield 


The  gliding  snow  has  traced  a  vision  .  .  . 

Above  loft  the  pleading  Towers, 

Housing  within  the  sonorous  tolling 
That  beat  the  tempo  years  ago : 

A  melody,  an  old  refrain, 

For  Boston,  till  the  echoes  ring  again. 
This  was  the  Tower  bell ;  this  the  echo. 

Above,  storm  snow  has  dulled  the  ring. 

The  vision 

Fades. 

The  song  of  snow  no  longer  flows. 


William  E.  Cadigan  ’42 
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Mystery  and  Sadness  in 
Boston’s  Back  Bay 


In  a  Strange  House 


Leo  J.  Murphy  *42 


FORLORN,  hungry-looking  sparrow,  sitting  on  an 


iron  fence,  peered  at  him  cautiously  as  he  moved 
through  the  tiny  yard.  Hershy  did  not  feel  right.  Be¬ 
neath  his  rich  new  overcoat,  he  was  oddly,  inexplicably 
chilled.  Even  the  sullen  darkness  of  a  mid-winter  day 
in  Boston  could  not  explain  his  chill. 

This  strange  house,  he  was  thinking.  He  could  re¬ 
call  passing  it  each  Tuesday  afternoon,  week  after  week, 
ever  since  he  had  taken  this  route  over.  Never  had  paid 
much  attention  to  it,  still  he  was  always  conscious  of 
its  presence,  it  was  always  there  in  the  background  like 
the  home-office,  or  a  clock  in  the  hall,  or  money  in  a 
vault.  But  this  was  different.  He  remembered  it  as  it 
had  been  in  the  summer — heavy  boards  fitted  tight  over 
the  windows  almost  to  match  the  deep  orange-tinted 
brown  stone.  Then  it  had  seemed  deserted  and  lonely, 
but,  like  all  the  people  around  it,  a  little  too  proud  to 
stop  and  chat  with  a  newcomer — old  and  too  proud,  yes, 
that  was  it.  Yet  now  with  the  windows  opening  on 
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blackness  and  gloomy  drapery  it  seemed  more  deserted 
than  ever.  He  was  standing  in  front  of  a  massive,  black 
doorway,  arched  and  protected  by  the  delicate  strength 
of  some  sadly  peeling  grillwork. 

He  slid  one  hand  out  of  its  glove  to  pull  the  round 
knob  of  the  bell.  It  was  like  hard  silver  ice  to  his  hand. 
Somewhere  within  he  could  hear  the  faint  responding 
tinkle  and  then  a  door  closing.  He  wondered  why  he 
had  taken  off  the  glove. 

The  maid  who  answered  the  bell  had  a  pinched-up, 
sour  little  ageless  face  and  she  somewhat  frightened 
Hershy.  She  took  his  hat  from  him  and  placed  it  on  a 
little  round  table  where  the  dead  leaf-ends  of  a  dying 
fern  hushed  over  it  once  and  were  still  again.  Not 
enough  sun,  he  thought,  a  fern  should  have  sun. 

“May  I  tell  Mrs.  Chase  why  you  wish  to  see  her?” 
Her  words  were  crisp  and  a  little  bit  scornful.  Hershy 
saw  that  it  would  be  useless  to  smile. 

“Will  you  please  tell  her  that  it  is  Mr.  Hershy  of  the 
Safeguard  Insurance  Company.  It’s  about  an  annuity 
that  she  ...”  but  he  was  left  to  finish  on  this  vague  note. 
The  maid  had  turned  and  seemed  to  be  moving  mechani¬ 
cally,  noiselessly  up  the  long  slim  staircase  that  faded 
away  as  far  as  he  could  see  into  a  complete  darkness. 
He  turned  about,  looking  for  somewhere  to  put  his  coat 
and  found  himself  face-to-face  with  a  mirror.  He 
started  nervously  at  his  own  shadow  in  the  glass. 

It  was  a  long  mirror  set  into  one  of  those  musty  old 
combination  clothes-press,  coat-trees — carved  into  an  in¬ 
tricate,  close-patterned  twirly  monster  and  smelling  of — 
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lie  sniffed  at  it — how  curious!  There  was  no  odor — an 
oppressive  lack  of  smell,  and  yet  there  was.  The  whole 
room,  the  clothes-press,  the  droopy  fern,  the  rich  dark 
jungled  wallpaper,  the  whole  room  smelled  of  a  house 
where  there  never  had  been  any  cooking  done.  Hershy 
decided  he  needed  a  cigarette  very  badly. 

“Mr.  Hershy.”  The  voice  that  floated  down  from 
the  landing  was  soft.  It  appeared  to  be  rolling,  sliding, 
towards  him,  like  a  long  wave,  yet  it  was  hard.  Hershy 
thought  it  was  a  voice  that  could  get  things  done  in  a 
nice  way  like  velvet-covered  steel.  It  had  caught  him 
so  unawares,  so  abruptly  that  he  almost  stumbled  while 
turning  to  answer.  What  he  saw  made  it  all  the  more 
difficult  for  him  to  recover  his  balance.  There  seemed 
to  be  a  face  of  stone,  illuminated  and  floating  like  a 
death-mask  over  the  landing  rail.  As  he  stared  he  could 
at  last  distinguish  the  reality  of  flesh.  It  was  a  very  old 
woman  and  in  her  hand  was  a  candle. 

“Mr.  Hershy.”  Again  that  hard  quality,  but  now  it 
was  more  metallic,  disinterested  like  a  tired  music  box. 

“Would  you  please  come?” 

“How  do  you  do,”  Hershy  said.  He  reached  into  his 
overcoat  pocket,  took  out  his  cigarettes  and  stuffed  them 
automatically  into  one  of  his  vest  pockets  and  started  up 
the  stairs.  They  were  thickly  rugged,  and  Hershy  could 
feel  himself  sliding  dangerously  on  them. 

“Your  stairs  are  quite  slippery,”  he  said,  smiling  in 
an  effort  to  break  down  the  nervousness  that  this 
strained  reception  had  given  him. 

“Are  they?”  Mrs.  Chase  definitely  didn’t  care,  but 
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Mr.  Hershy  found  it  his  duty  to  make  another  effort. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  “I  think  it’s  the  rugs.”  He  tried  to 
walk  as  lightly  as  he  could  because  the  steps  creaked 
under  his  weight,  painful  little  creaks  out  of  place  here. 
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They  embarrassed  him,  made  him  feel  as  if  he  were  hit¬ 
ting  someone  smaller  than  himself. 

The  woman  beckoned  him  to  follow,  saying  not  one 
word,  as  if  there  were  dead  in  the  house.  Down  to  the 
right  along  a  somber,  dimly  lit  hall,  he  walked  behind 
her.  She  had  on  a  long  black  dress  that  would  have  been 
a  cassock  except  for  the  many  pleats  and  the  lace  at  the 
wrists  and  neck.  On  either  side  as  he  walked  he  saw 
the  light  of  the  candle  dart  out  to  touch  a  series  of  steel- 
gray  prints  lined  up  like  soldiers  on  the  wall.  There 
were  illustrations  from  Dickens,  he  judged,  huge  bloated 
faces,  Little  Nell,  and  the  dwarf,  the  nurse  from  Martin 
Chuzzlewit.  They  were  cheerless,  all  by  themselves  on 
Newbury  Street,  he  thought,  grim.  He  seemed  to  be 
walking  for  minutes  and  still  it  was  only  a  few  steps — 
until  at  last  they  reached  a  parlor  where  there  were  four 
more  lighted  candles.  The  woman  set  down  the  one  she 
was  carrying  on  a  low  old-fashioned  tea  set  that  was 
covered  with  a  dark  red  oriental  shawl  and  turned  to¬ 
wards  Hershy. 

“I  understand,”  she  said,  “that  you  have  come  about 
the  annuity.” 

“Why,  yes,  the  annuity — as  a  matter  of  fact  .  .  .” 
Hershy  found  it  rather  hard  going.  He  was  prepared  to 
do  the  talking,  to  be  the  master  of  the  situation,  remem¬ 
bering  his  guidebook  to  salesmanship.  Here,  however, 
he  could  not  be  genial,  there  seemed  to  be  no  opportunity 
for  smiling.  He  was  not  at  ease. 

“Why,  yes,  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  about  the  an¬ 
nuity.  Yes,  you  see,  Mrs.  Chase,  we  have  a  sort  of 
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routine  checkup,  nothing  at  all  personal,  of  course,  but 
we  .  .  Hershy  stopped.  It  was  so  obvious  that  the 
woman  was  not  listening.  Her  eyes  were  a  little  blank, 
wanting  the  nervous  brightness  he  had  noticed  a  few 
seconds  before  and  he  wasn’t  quite  sure  whether  she 
was  looking  at  him  or  at  something  in  back  of  him  or 
something  that  was  not  there  at  all.  For  the  first  time  he 
really  had  a  good  chance  to  study  her,  this  woman  who 
would  not  let  him  be  at  ease.  He  saw  that  she  was  very 
old,  but  not  as  far  advanced  in  years  as  she  seemed  to 
be  on  the  landing.  Her  skin  was  smooth  around  her 
cheek  bones,  but  around  her  mouth  it  was  creased  and 
crinkly  and  reminded  him  slightly  of  the  bend  on  a  pat¬ 
ent-leather  shoe.  One  long  slim  hand  was  playing  with 
a  black  neck-band  that  gathered  in  what  loose  flesh 
there  was  about  her  throat.  She  toyed  with  it  absent- 
mindedly  as  if  it  was  around  some  other  person’s  throat 
and  not  her  own. 

Now  that  his  first  embarrassment  was  wearing  off, 
Hershy  could  not  keep  back  an  overwhelming  feeling  of 
astonishment.  It  all  struck  him  as  so  splendidly  perfect. 
It  was  like  a  movie,  like  some  of  the  insurance  ads  his 
company  put  out.  This  woman  in  black,  with  high  piled, 
powder-white  hair,  and  the  candle  shadows — even  the 
deep  velvet  drapes  catching  the  glow  of  the  fireplace. 

“The  annuity,”  Mrs.  Chase  was  saying.  “Yes,  I  have 
waited  twenty  years  for  the  annuity.”  Instantly  Her¬ 
shy  felt  more  at  home.  This  was  business. 

“I  am  informed,  Mrs.  Chase,  that  it  was  issued 
on  .  .  .”  He  ducked  his  hand  inside  his  coat  after  his 
notes.  “Let  me  see,  oh  yes,  here  we  are — on  April  the 
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seventeenth,  1915.  That  would  make  it  twenty-five 
years  and  nine  months  ago,  all  told,  eh?”  He  was  un¬ 
comfortable  standing  up.  A  little  muscle  in  his  calf  was 
twitching  unbearably. 

“Do  you  mind,”  he  said,  “if  I  sit  down?”  She 
pointed  to  a  squat  little  chair  and  when  he  sat  down  she 
did  likewise  in  another  one  beside  the  tea  table  facing  the 
fireplace. 

“My  husband  died  in  1920.  I  have  waited  twenty 
years,  twenty  years.”  She  turned  towards  Hershy. 
“Isn’t  that  a  long  time  to  wait?” 

“Yes,  it  is  a  long  time,”  Hershy  said.  He  did  not 
know  why  but  it  made  him  feel  very  silly.  There  is  a 
glamour,  he  thought,  about  getting  old,  getting  old  the 
way  this  woman  has — with  candles,  with  silence  all 
around  her,  and  a  husband  to  remember.  Her  husband. 
What  was  it  Miss  Ennis  had  told  him  in  the  office?  A 
banker  who  really  knew  how  to  live,  always  had  a  car¬ 
riage  with  four  white  horses,  dinners  at  the  Vendome, 
handsome.  Must  be  good  to  have  a  man  like  that  to 
think  about.  A  genius  at  banking,  too.  But  why  did 
she  have  to  wait.  Hershy  scratched  the  side  of  his  thigh 
meditatively.  And  why  the  candles? 

He  turned  to  watch  one  of  them,  not  dancing  or 
leaping  up  as  a  candle  usually  does,  he  thought.  Rather 
remaining  still,  expectant,  (like  a  woman  gowned  in  white 
waiting  in  a  doorway.  He  snapped  back  to  attention. 
The  old  woman  was  speaking  to  him,  as  if  she  had 
guessed  at  his  thoughts. 

“I  hope  you  will  not  mind  the  candles,”  she  was  say¬ 
ing.  “We  do  not  have  much  money,  you  see,  and  I  find 
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it  cheaper — I  find  it  less  expensive  to  use  candles.”  She 
smoothed  down  the  black  rolls  of  skirt  over  her  knees. 
“I  find  it  less  expensive,”  she  said. 

‘They’re  very  nice,  I  think,”  Hershy  offered,  try¬ 
ing  to  pull  the  two  ends  of  embarrassment  together. 
“Make  a  house  cheery.”  He  did  not  think  this  house 
very  cheery  and  decided  that  cheeriness  would  kill  the 
atmosphere.  It  would  turn  it  into  a  cartoon  out  of  the 
New  Yorker. 

“Mr.  Chase  was  very  wealthy,  wasn’t  he?  I  mean 
our  records  show  .  .  .”  Hershy  was  being  tentative.  It 
was  all  too  puzzling.  He  had  hoped  for  a  more  romantic 
explanation  for  the  candles,  somehow  the  expense 
seemed  to  be  a  silly,  a  disappointing  reason. 

“Yes,  he  owned  a  bank.”  She  spoke  quite  simply, 
almost  as  if  it  were  a  memory  lesson.  “They  said,  you 
know,  that  he  was  a  philanthropist.” 

“1920.  That  was  a  good  many  years  before  the 
crash,  now  wasn’t  it?”  he  speculated.  “I  should 
think  .  .  .”  He  had  to  be  careful.  It  never  seemed  ex¬ 
actly  fair  to  be  too  inquisitive.  That  was  the  only  angle 
of  this  insurance  job  he  didn’t  like.  Still  .  .  . 

“I  know,”  she  answered.  “But  when  he  died,  there 
wasn’t  any  left,  none  at  all.  The  lawyers  tried  very  hard 
but  they  never  could  find  out  what  became  of  it.  Wasn’t 
that  strange.  They  tried  very  hard,  the  lawyers,  but 
no  one  knew.”  Hershy  felt  a  little  sorry  about  it,  but 
he  did  not  know  what  to  say.  It  was  like  trying  to  talk 
to  someone  that  he  had  known  very  well  who  had  lost 
a  mother  or  somebody  like  that  whom  he  knew  even  less. 
It  seemed  pathetic,  and  yet  too  distant,  untouchable. 
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He  knew  that  there  was  nothing  for  him  to  say  so  he 
looked  around  the  room  politely  until  she  spoke  again. 

“I  wanted  to  build  a  monument  to  his  name — but 
there  wasn’t  any  money  left.”  There  is  something  wrong 
with  her  voice,  Hershy  thought.  It  should  be  so  strong, 
but  it  is  not  strong.  There  is  no  feeling.  It  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  machine  being  wasted,  rusting.  Hershy  wondered 
if  maybe  a  music  box  does  rust. 

He  remembered  that  he  needed  a  cigarette  and  fished 
around  in  his  pockets.  He  had  the  cigarettes  in  his 
hand  before  he  thought  to  ask.  She  was  looking  away 
again,  this  time  blankly  into  the  fire  as  if  she  had  for¬ 
gotten  Hershy’s  presence. 

“Do  you  mind  if  I  smoke?”  he  said  gently.  Her  gaze 
came  back  to  him  slowly,  around  the  wall  slowly,  in 
back  of  him  and  then  upon  him,  aware  of  him  at  last. 

“I  am  so  sorry,”  she  apologized,  “I  had  not  thought.” 
Then  she  lifted  the  candle  up  off  the  shawl  and  held  it 
to  him  with  an  odd,  old-worldly  stateliness.  While  he 
was  lighting  the  cigarette  he  caught  sight  of  the  shad¬ 
ows,  flickering  darkly  on  the  dim  walls,  dancing  and 
skimming  like  dream-people,  and  as  if  Hershy  were  an 
interloper  come  to  arouse  them. 

The  smoke  of  the  candle  left  a  smudge  of  black  on 
the  underside  of  the  cigarette.  Hershy  got  out  his  little 
black  book.  The  snap  of  the  thick  elastic  was  very  loud 
when  he  slipped  it  off  the  book,  and  he  thought  he  de¬ 
tected  an  echo  and  then  wasn’t  sure. 

“Did  your  husband,  did  Mr.  Chase  leave  any  will  or 
any  written  notice  that  might  in  any  way  effect  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  annuity,  Mrs.  Chase?”  When  she  did  not 
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answer  at  first  he  said  as  politely  as  he  could,  “This  is 
merely  routine,  Mrs.  Chase.  I  know  that  it  is  very  an¬ 
noying  .  .  She  had  her  hand  up  to  the  velvet  choker 
again  and  her  fingers  were  moving  very  quickly,  twisting 
it  tightly  around  her  throat.  It  bothered  Hershy  that 
her  fingers  moved  a  lot  faster  than  she  talked.  It  was 
the  only  inconsistency  he  saw  in  the  room. 

“No,  he  did  not  leave  any  will.  I  thought  that  you 
knew  about  that.  I  thought  you  might  know  that  he 
died  in  Malaya.”  She  took  her  hand  from  her  throat 
and  clenched  it  around  the  arm  of  her  chair.  For  the 
first  time  Hershy  saw  real  expression  in  her  eyes.  There 
was  a  look  of  intense  misery,  a  touch  of  hatred  in  them, 
that  embarrassed  Hershy  because  it  intensified  his  feel¬ 
ing  that  he  was  not  really  there. 

“Or  maybe  he  did  leave  a  will,”  she  said,  “but  no 
one  ever  found  it.  He  only  left  word  that  he  wished  to 
be  buried  where  he  was — in  Malaya.” 

Hershy  made  a  check  in  his  book.  No  change  of 
beneficiary — but  while  he  was  doing  it  his  mind  was 
racing  up  and  around  madly.  This  was  mysterious,  it 
was  drama.  Malaya.  He  searched  for  the  proper  ques¬ 
tion  to  justify  his  curiosity. 

“Was  he  very  ill  before  he  left — for  Malaya?” 

“No.  He  said  he  was  tired  and  needed  a  rest  and 
then  he  went  away  and  died  in  Malaya.  And  he  said  he 
wanted  to  be  buried  where  he  was.  There  wasn’t  enough 
money  to  build  him  a  monument,  you  know.”  She 
paused,  and  then  went  on  again  as  if  she  had  not  stopped. 
“My  sister  went  away,  too.  She  said  she  was  going 
home  to  Peterborough,  New  Hampshire.  I  have  been 
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waiting  ever  since,  waiting  here  alone  for  this  annuity.” 

She  relaxed  in  her  chair,  fell  back  limp.  It  was,  Her- 
shy  thought,  as  if  someone  had  pulled  the  lever  on  the 
music  box.  He  wondered  how  he  could  get  it  started 
again.  Through  a  crack  under  the  window  shade  he 
could  see  a  street  lamp  burning  and  he  knew  it  was  night 
out.  There  was  snow  falling  and  piling  up  on  the  window 
sill  and  he  was  afraid  it  would  be  too  late  before  he 
could  learn  the  whole  story,  before  the  music  box  would 
start  again. 

“He  was  a  famous  man,  wasn’t  he?”  Hershy  said. 

“Yes,  I  think  he  was,”  she  looked  straight  at  Her¬ 
shy.  “Would  you  like  to  see  his  portrait?  I  can  show 
you  his  portrait.” 

Hershy  said  that  he  would. 

The  old  woman  stood  up  and  led  him  into  the  hall. 
Then  she  went  back  into  the  parlor  for  a  candle.  The 
hall  was  very  dim  and  all  the  doors  leading  off  were 
closed.  When  Mrs.  Chase  came  back  he  followed  her 
for  a  few  yards  past  the  stair  well.  She  stopped,  reached 
into  a  little  black  bag  attached  to  her  skirt  and  extracted 
a  key.  When  she  held  the  candle  lower  to  open  the  door 
they  had  come  to,  Hershy  noticed  that  her  hand  was 
trembling.  The  key  dlicked  in  the  lock  and  the  door 
opened.  Hershy  was  relieved  when  the  hinges  did  not 
squeak;  he  had  been  afraid  that  they  would. 

Once  over  the  threshold,  Hershy  was  almost  swept 
back  out  again  by  an  odor  of  rotting  flowers.  He  re¬ 
called  a  day  when  he  was  young  when  he  had  tasted  a 
pod  that  had  fallen  out  of  a  tree— St.  John’s  bread  they 
had  called  it.  It  had  tasted  too  sweet,  cloyingly  to,  sick- 
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ening.  This  was  the  same.  He  wanted  to  go  back  to  the 
hall  for  air — but  then  he  saw  the  portrait. 

There  it  was,  a  man  in  his  fifties,  living,  vivid  on 
canvas  in  a  lifeless  house.  Hershy  was  amazed.  He 
stared  at  the  ruddy,  handsome  face,  at  the  eyes,  a  trifle 
sad  with  an  inner  longing,  but  the  lips  turned  up  a  little 
in  amusement,  at  the  great  crest  of  white  hair,  a  jaunty, 
rakish  note.  Then  he  thought  of  Malaya — of  sunshine 
and  laughter  and  blue  sea  and  sky.  That’s  where  a  man 
like  this  belongs,  he  almost  said  aloud,  in  Malaya,  some¬ 
where  like  that,  not  in  New  England,  not  in  a  cold  house, 
tight-shut,  not  in  a  bank,  in  winter  with  snow  and  ice — 
and  no  laughter.  Hershy  was  surprised  at  his  own 
thoughts. 

“He  is  very  handsome,”  he  whispered  and  looked  to 
the  woman. 

“That  is  what  my  sister  said,  when  she  came  to  live 
with  us.”  Her  tone  was  very  simple,  too  simple.  Her¬ 
shy  tried  to  connect  the  painting  up  in  his  mind  with  the 
artists  he  knew.  It  did  not  look  like  Sargent.  Sargent 
was  the  only  name  he  could  think  of.  He  saw  a  lot  of 
his  work  in  the  Art  Museum,  but  this  was  not  Sargent. 
Whoever  it  was  he  was  great,  he  must  have  understood 
about  Malaya,  about  the  need  of  laughter  in  a  man. 

“The  artist,”  he  said,  “must  have  known  him  very 
well — I  mean  it  looks  as  if  he  must  have  known  a  lot,  if 
you  know  what  I  mean,  about  your  husband.” 

“My  sister  painted  it  .  .  .  She  was  a  very  good 
artist.” 

“Oh,”  Hershy  could  feel  the  sickly  odor  closing  in 
on  him  again.  He  looked  around  the  room.  There  was 
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furniture  there  but  it  was  covered  over  with  fitted  linen. 
He  tried  to  see  if  there  were  any  dead  flowers.  He  saw  a 
vase  standing  curiously  on  top  of  a  covered  desk.  The 
flowers  were  a  dull  gray-greenish  color  and  were  hang¬ 
ing  down  over  the  edge  of  the  vase.  Flowers  should 
have  sun,  Hershy  thought.  This  is  not  a  good  place  to 
be,  only  an  old  woman  who  lost  her  husband  twenty 
years  ago.  He  wondered  how  long  the  dead  flowers  had 
been  here. 

“And  you  have  been  waiting  twenty  years?”  he 
asked,  snapping  the  elastic  over  his  book. 

“Yes,  twenty  years — I  have  been  waiting.  It  was 
very  kind  of  you  to  come.  Twenty  years  alone  in  this 
house.”  Hershy  remembered  the  brown  boards  over  the 
windows. 

“But  this  summer  the  house  was  closed  up.  I  re¬ 
member  noticing  the  windows.” 

“I  went  away  for  a  while,  to  Peterborough,  New 
Hampshire.  I  wanted  to  see  my  sister.  You  see,  I 
wanted  to  see  my  sister  again.  It  had  been  a  long  time.’ 
How  very  nice,  Hershy  thought.  It  all  turns  into  a  nice 
sweet  ending,  little  old  Back  Bay  Bostonian  visits  her 

sister. 

“I  hope  she  was  in  good  health,”  Hershy  said.  He 
smiled  at  her  as  he  knew  an  insurance  man  should  smile. 
The  old  woman  did  not  see  it.  She  was  not  looking  at 
him  but  at  the  rotted  flowers  and  he  saw  by  the  light  of 
the  dying  candle  that  her  eyes  had  narrowed  down  to 
that  odd  expression  of  misery,  of  possible  hatred  he  had 

noted  before. 

“She  wasn’t  there  any  more,”  Mrs.  Chase  turned 
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back  to  the  painting,  to  her  handsome  dead  husband. 
She  lifted  the  candle  sputtering  at  its  base  now.  “I 
couldn’t  find  her  there.  So  I  came  home.  I  was  afraid 
the  annuity  might  come  while  I  was  away.” 

“The  money  will  be  ready  for  you  the  first  of  the 
month,”  Hershy  said  unobtrusively. 

“Thank  you,  Mr.  Hershy.” 

“I  suppose  you  will  be  thinking  about  building  that 
monument,  now,  eh?”  He  was  getting  ready  to  go.  He 
had  two  more  calls  to  make. 

“No,”  she  said,  “when  the  money  does  come,  I  think 
I  shall  go  to  Malaya.”  She  was  playing  with  the  neck¬ 
band  around  her  throat  and  Hershy  could  not  tell 
whether  she  was  looking  at  him,  or  at  something  in  back 
of  him,  or  at  something  that  was  not  there  at  all. 

“You  see,”  she  went  on,  “I  still  believe  I  would  like 
to  see  my  sister  again.” 

Hershy  stared  at  the  painting  of  Mr.  Chase,  he 
stared  at  the  candle  that  was  almost  out,  at  the  linen- 
covered  furniture,  at  the  dead  flowers  in  the  vase. 

“You  will  hear  from  us  at  the  first  of  the  month, 
Mrs.  Chase.”  He  backed  around  and  went  out  of  the 
room.  The  old  woman  and  the  odor  of  dead  flowers  fol¬ 
lowed  him  to  the  head  of  the  stairs.  While  he  was  put¬ 
ting  on  his  coat  in  the  lower  hall  beside  the  droopy  fern 
he  glanced  up  once  more.  The  old  woman’s  face,  illumi¬ 
nated  for  a  moment  and  almost  floating  in  the  surround¬ 
ing  darkness,  vanished  as  he  watched.  The  candle  had 
burned  itself  out. 

“Good-bye,  Mr.  Hershy,”  he  heard  her  say,  as  he 
stepped  through  the  door  and  out. 
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The  street  and  the  houses  were  covered  with  snow 
and  the  sparrow  was  no  longer  on  the  fence.  Hershy 
shivered,  drew  out  his  cigarettes  and  passed  through  the 
tiny  yard.  He  turned  to  the  right  and  walked  up  New¬ 
bury  Street  without  looking  back. 


Success 

The  youth  looked  in  the  well-filled  cup. 

His  wondering  gaze  saw  luscious  wine. 

He  snatched  the  bowl  and  turned  it  up  .  .  . 

He  tasted  fruit  from  a  soured  vine. 

The  empty  cup  stared  at  the  youth. 

It  mocked  him,  laughed,  and  made  him  mad. 
“Now,”  he  trembled,  “I  know  the  truth.” 

He  turned  away.  And  he  was  sad. 

— Bernard  Frazier  ’41 
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Less  Probable  Opinion 

Joseph  G.  Dever  ’42 

I’d  rather  be  in  Hell,  sir, 

Than  left  afloat  in  Limbo, 

Without  a  wing  or  anything, 

My  arms  and  legs  akimbo. 

To  shower  with  derision 
The  Beatific  Vision, 

Is  most  blaspheemous  blasphemy 
I  readily  agree, 

But  all  the  Hellish  angels 
Make  Limbo  souls  estrangels; 

Has  not  the  blackest  devil  seen 
The  only  Thing  to  see? 

To  see  the  one  that  saw  the  One, 

The  only  One  to  see, 

Is  better  far  than  Limboes  are, 

Is  better  far  to  me. 

So  I’ll  go  down  to  Hell,  sir, 

And  you  may  float  in  Limbo, 

Without  a  wing  or  anything, 
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Your  arms  and  legs  akimbo. 

And  while  you’re  happy  I’ll  be  hot, 
But  what  you’re  missing  I’ll  be  not; 
And  you  will  cry:  “Reverse,  reverse 
Your  spurious  decision,” 
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And  I  will  sing:  “Reverse,  reverse, 

The  Beatific  Vision!” 

I’ll  find  it  in  a  darkling  place, 

A  darkling  devil’s  angel  face. 

There’s  more  in  the  eyes  of  a  black  blasphemer, 
Than  ever  was  in  a  Limbo  dreamer. 

That  the  lover  has  lost  his  Love  is  true, 

But  he  sees  what  Limboes  never  do. 

It  blooms  in  the  night  when  the  fires  are  banked, 
And  when  all  the  perditioners  are  ranked; 

He’ll  lean  on  his  shovel  by  his  horrible  hovel, 

And  the  Love  will  glow,  though  he’ll  never  know, 
Deep  in  Misery,  Inc. 

“Oh  reverse,  reverse  the  Love  to  me, 

All  of  the  Love  that  can  never  be, 

None  of  the  Love  that  you’ll  ever  see, 

In  Limbo,  sir,  in  Limbo!” 
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A  New  Kid  Swims  in  the 
Quarries  and  is  not  Welcomed 


The  Shaper 

William  E.  Cadigan  *42 

THE  quarry  was  alive  with  rats.  We  rats  were  atop 
the  various  heights  and  ledges  that  encircled  the 
quarry  hole.  There  were  rats  on  every  rock,  and  even 
along  the  neighboring  road.  We  are  a  species,  rare  ex¬ 
cept  in  Quincy — human  quarry  rats. 

The  nimble  members  of  the  original  quarry  rats 
were  cavorting  about  in  youthful  glee  on  the  bluff,  a 
fifteen-foot  rock  near  the  road,  when  the  “Shaper”  was 
christened. 

The  bluff  is  reserved  for  the  original  rats,  for  we 
were  the  first  screwballs  to  swim  in  Fallon’s  quarry, 
and  to  dive  from  all  the  vantage  points.  We  were  con¬ 
sidered  “untouchables”;  but  every  year  we  initiated  a 
horde  of  new  rats.  This  gave  them  the  privilege  of  using 
the  bluff,  a  rough  stair-shaped  projection,  which  juts  up 
on  the  edge  of  the  water.  From  this  lookout  we  can  see 
all  that  happens  in  the  quarry.  We’re  sort  of  life-guards, 
but  we  do  not  miss  the  opportunity  of  watching  for  likely 
prospects.  Of  course,  each  must  qualify,  by  a  round  of 
reckless  dives,  as  a  real  rat. 
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It  was  while  we  were  on  the  lookout  for  recruits 
that  rat  #3  spied  the  “Shaper.”  When  he  was  called  to 
our  attention,  he  was  in  the  water,  after  completing  a 
full  gainor  to  the  amazement  of  rat  #3.  We  watched 
his  deliberate  overhand  stroke,  his  one-two  and  scissors 
kick;  he  was  a  strong  swimmer.  We  noticed  the  first 
signs  of  his  shaping  in  his  actions  in  climbing  the  cable 
which  hung  down  the  front  side  of  the  thirty-five  foot 
ledge.  First,  he  made  believe  he  couldn’t  find  the  cable, 
then,  when  he  began  to  climb  he  very  cautiously  placed 
his  feet  in  position  and  began  the  ascent.  His  physique 
was  “peachy,”  powerful.  He  climbed  like  a  native  ex¬ 
cept  that  his  actions  were  slow  and  deliberate,  typical 
of  a  shaper.  We  didn’t  mind  that  so  much,  because  some 
fellows  aren’t  sure-footed  and  a  fall  from  the  cable  is  a 
tough  proposition. 

On  top  of  the  ledge  he  was  glad-handed  by  four  fel¬ 
lows  whom  we  figured  must  have  been  his  cronies.  But 
the  payoff  came  when,  with  the  same  slow,  deliberate 
step,  he  walked  to  the  edge  for  a  dive.  He  poised  him¬ 
self,  curled  his  toes  around  the  sharp  edge,  lifted  his 
hands  horizontally  to  his  shoulders,  posed,  and  in  a  con¬ 
tinuous  motion  bent  his  arms  halfway  back  to  gain  im¬ 
petus,  and  sprang  up  and  out.  His  arms  straightened  at 
his  sides,  and  in  layout  form  he  rolled  into  a  two-and-a 
half,  cleaving  the  water  with  toes  pointed  and  his  arms 
over  his  head.  It  was  a  peach  of  a  dive,  but  too  perfect 
to  be  natural.  He  was  one  of  those  despised  posers.  He 
was  a  shaper. 

We  were  supposed  to  be  the  king  rats  of  the  quar¬ 
ries,  but  this  fellow  could  “lick”  us  “six  ways  to  Sun- 
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day.”  He  might  have  become  rat  #1;  but  first  we  had 
to  initiate  him.  He  would  be  a  fine  “come-on”  for  the 
other  recruits  to  join  the  original  quarry  rats.  But  his 
shaping  dulled  his  perfection.  We  blackballed  him. 

For  a  week  he  irritated  us  with  his  continual  shap- 
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ing  and  his  admiring  crowd.  All  these  fellows  were  new¬ 
comers  to  the  quarries.  They  delighted  in  his  diving, 
but  it  got  under  our  skin  to  see  him  do  a  full  twist  or  a 
back  flip  as  if  it  were  boring  him,  so  we  avoided  him  and 
his  crew. 

We  were  bound  to  have  a  run-in  with  them,  of 
course,  and  it  happened  last  Tuesday  on  the  peak,  a  rock 
that  has  a  sheer  drop  to  the  water.  This  was  the  last 
“hooker”  in  an  initiation  of  a  new  member.  We  were 
going  through  the  ritual  when  “Mr.  Perfection”  ap¬ 
peared.  Most  of  the  fellows  had  a  thorough  dislike  for 
him  now.  We  began  to  sniff,  and  rat  #3  muttered,  “I 
don’t  like  the  smell  around  here — now.”  That  was  the 
signal  for  a  general  exodus,  while  the  Shaper  looked  puz¬ 
zled.  One  of  his  pals  started  to  say  something,  when  I 
dove  off.  I  never  like  to  show  my  feelings  toward  any¬ 
one,  although  I  was  tempted  to  break  my  rule  in  the 
case  of  the  Shaper. 

The  show-down  came  later  in  the  afternoon,  when 
we  went  up  to  the  ledge  for  a  few  “hiky-pikies.”  We 
didn’t  know  the  Shaper  was  there  until  we  rounded  the 
brush  and  came  out  on  the  ramp.  He  heard  us  and 
turned  around,  but  he  didn’t  seem  to  recognize  us.  He 
dove  off  in  a  one-and-a-half  with  a  full  twist.  We  knew 
that  he  was  trying  to  show  us  up.  Some  one  of  the  rats 
gave  him  a  “fanfare,”  placing  his  fist  to  his  lips  and 
blowing  hard.  It  was  a  good  healthy  “bronx,”  if  I  ever 
heard  one.  One  of  the  Shaper’s  crew  became  indignant. 

“Listen,  chumps,  we  know  you’re  the  king  pins 
around  here  but  that’s  no  reason  to  give  an  ace  the  bird. 
We’ve  just  got  him  to  come  here.  We  .  .  .” 
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Rat  #1  told  him  that  he  could  join,  but  it  was  “no 
soap”  on  the  Shaper.  The  new  rat  looked  as  if  someone 
had  kicked  him  in  the  teeth.  Boy,  was  he  mad!  His 
face  reddened  and  he  sputtered  a  bit.  Then  he  let  loose 
a  string  of  invectives.  At  first  we  barely  listened  and 
then  we  kind  of  got  it.  I  know  how  we  looked  because 
I  know  the  way  I  felt — like  a  bunch  of  mortal  sins. 

But  how  were  we  to  know  the  Shaper  was  blind? 


i 
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A  Little  Bit  of  Ireland 
At  the  Bottom  of  the  World 


My  Sister  Eileen 

Bernard  Frazier  '41 

ONE  of  the  most  presumptuous  things  one  writer  can 
do  is  to  tell  the  public  what  another  writer  means. 
It  is  this  presumption  that  makes  most  literary  criticism 
dull,  boring,  and  ineffectual.  That  is  why,  in  this  little 
thing,  I  am  not  going  to  give  you  The  Meaning  of  Eileen 
Duggan,  or  The  Social  Conscience  of  Eileen  Duggan,  or 
any  other  equally  clever  and  preposterous  subject.  I  am 
simply  going  to  try  to  show  how  Eileen  Duggan  appealed 
to  me. 

Usually  I  like  sinners  more  than  saints,  both  with 
a  small  “s.”  That  is  to  say,  saints — people  who  consider 
themselves  holy — are  usually  sanctimonious  and  con¬ 
ceited,  while  sinners — people  who  know  they  are  not  holy 
— are  much  more  apt  to  be  humble  and  lack  a  holier- 
than-thou  attitude.  Eileen  Duggan,  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
is  very  holy,  but,  strange  as  it  seems,  I  like  her.  The 
difference  between  her  holiness  and  that  of  people  who 
calmly  admit  they  are  living  saints  is  that  hers  is  not 
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a  pietistic  holiness,  but  a  strong  holiness.  It  is  easy  to 
be  pious;  it  is  hard  to  be  holy. 

Eileen  Duggan  is  that  rare  and  almost  extinct  bird 
among  modern  poets:  a  pure  poet.  She  has  no  rash 
ideas  of  changing  the  world  by  writing  propaganda 
poetry  that  is  so  subtle  that  everybody  sees  through  it. 
She  has  not  fallen  victim  to  the  modern  school  of  poetry 
that  lacks  feeling,  seriousness,  sincerity,  pathos — in  a 
word,  soul  and  moral  life.  This  modern  poetry  shows 
plenty  of  talent,  but  not  much  substance.  It  is  as  though 
it  cared  only  to  please  the  world-worn,  the  oversubtle, 
and  the  corrupted  while  ignoring  all  normal,  healthy  life. 
Modern  poets  have  put  so  much  emphasis  on  technique 
that  they  have  forgetten  what  they  are  saying  and  re¬ 
membered  only  how  they  are  saying  it.  Eileen  Duggan 
is  one  poet  who  has  remembered  matter  as  well  as 
manner. 

This  slightly  sad  woman  from  New  Zealand  is  a 
Catholic  Poet,  but  don’t  let  that  scare  you  off.  After 
all,  Catholic  Poet  only  means  a  true  poet,  one  whose 
writings  are  in  harmony  with  all  of  creation.  True 
poetry  is  not  written  by  those  who  see  no  plan,  or  har¬ 
mony,  or  order  in  life.  Revolt  may  be  a  powerful  theme, 
but  it  is  not  a  positive  one.  A  poet  is  a  true  poet  in  re¬ 
lation  to  whether  or  not  what  he  believes  is  in  harmony 
with  all  that  is.  A  one-hundred-per-cent  believer  can  be 
a  one-hundred-per-cent  poet.  Eileen  Duggan  is  a  one- 
hundred-per-cent  believer. 

Here  is  one  of  her  poems : 


t 
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The  Tides  Run  up  the  Wairou 


The  tides  run  up  the  Wairau 
That  fights  against  their  flow. 

My  heart  and  it  together 
Are  running  salt  and  snow. 

For  though  I  cannot  love  you, 

Yet,  heavy,  deep,  and  far, 

Your  tide  of  love  conies  swinging, 
Too  swift  for  me  to  bar. 

Some  thought  of  you  must  linger, 
A  salt  of  pain  in  me, 

For  oh  what  running  river 
Can  stand  against  the  sea? 


The  quality  that  appears  here  as  well  as  in  a  lot 
of  Eileen  Duggan’s  verse  is  that  of  magic,  an  Irish 
magic.  It  is  something  that  makes  you  a  little  sad,  and 
yet,  glad  at  being  sad.  It  had  popular  Celtic  expression 
in  songs  like  I’ll  Take  You  Home  Again ,  Cathleen,  and 
Danny  Boy.  This  Celtic  magic  is  a  peculiar  feature  of 
an  Irishman’s  artistic  temperament,  as  that  of  a  German 
has  been  faithful  reproduction,  and  of  a  Greek  a  certain 
radiance.  Eileen  Duggan’s  parents  were  Irish. 

Here  is  another  poem: 


Ah  not  as  plains  that  spread  into  us  slowly 
But  as  that  mountain  flinging  at  the  skies, 

And  not  as  merchantmen  which  trundle  in  the  offing 
But  as  a  privateer  that  boards  a  prize, 
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Let  song  come  always  at  me  and  not  to  me 
And,  coming,  let  it  plunder,  burn,  and  flay, 

For  beauty  like  heaven  by  violence  is  taken 
And  the  violent  shall  bear  it  away. 

This  is  her  poetic  creed:  Let  song  come  always  at  me 
and  not  to  me.  This  is  what  accounts  for  her  marvelous 
ease  in  expression  and  the  slimness  of  her  production. 
Poems ,  published  in  1939  by  The  Macmillan  Company, 
has  only  forty-three  poems ;  and  this  amount  seems  to  be 
strained  by  the  inclusion  of  several  poems  that  are  not 
up  to  her  standard. 

Here  is  another  poem: 

Vernacular 

Autumnal  trees  to  some  mean  harvest  care; 

To  other  eyes  their  leaves  give  out  gold  air. 

For  one  a  hillside  holdeth  only  treasure 
Such  as  a  plough  can  count  on  as  its  due; 

It  is  not  flung  aloft  for  dreamer’s  pleasure 
And  to  the  share  its  furrows  are  not  blue. 

Another’s  musing  makes  it  there  apart 
A  watershed  of  magic  in  the  heart. 

Earth  calls  to  these  by  bread,  to  those  by  beauty. 

It  speaks  two  tongues  and  either  shall  endure; 

In  Greek  unto  the  learned ,  but  as  a  dearer  duty 
In  homely  Aramaic  to  the  poor. 

I  will  not  ruin  any  of  her  poems  by  attempting  to 
prove  to  you  that  it  is  poetry.  Poetry  is  known,  not 
analytically  proven.  You  can  prove  a  theorem  in  geom¬ 
etry  or  a  thesis  in  philosophy,  but  you  cannot  prove  the 
presence  of  poetry  any  more  than  you  can  prove  the 
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presence  of  beauty,  true  charity,  humor,  or  sincerity. 
All  you  can  do  is  say  that  what  you  call  poetry  has  al¬ 
ways  affected  you  in  such  and  such  a  way  and  that  this 
affects  you  that  way,  so  you  call  this  poetry.  This  seems 
to  me  to  be  poetry: 

The  Name 

We  make  that  lovely  sighing  sound 
A  thing  too  far  away, 

A  word  and  not  the  little  name 
His  mother  used  to  say. 

Why  do  we  never  think  of  her 
As  standing  at  the  gate, 

A  dim,  blue  patience  in  the  dusk? 

“Jesus,  come  home;  it’s  late.” 

Or  in  the  dust  of  silver  drops 
When  eaves  are  crying  eyes, 

“Jesus,  the  rain  has  made  you  grow, 

You  soon  will  touch  the  skies.” 

Eileen  Duggan  is  a  poet  who  has  made  me  really 
feel  my  kinship  with  her  as  a  Catholic.  There  is  an 
indefinable  something  in  her  work  that  makes  me  sure 
of  this.  It  is  no  less  unmistakable  as  well  as  indefinable. 
This  little  bit  of  Ireland  at  the  bottom  of  the  world  has 
ma^de  me  feel  that  she  is  really  related  to  me  through 
the  Mystical  Body  of  Christ;  that  is  why  I  am  so  proud 
of  her,  my  sister  Eileen. 

And  yet  she  is  so  powerful  that  if  I  ever  met  her 
I  think  I  would  have  to  say: 

“I  took  to  my  heels  in  the  terrible  twilight, 

For  I  thought  that  the  sky  was  blowing  away.” 
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Why ,  Daddy ,  Why? 


The  What-ness  of  Why 

Thomas  von  Holzhausen  *44 

HY”  may  be  defined  categorically  as  the  major 

▼  V  interrogative.  Since  the  minor  interrogatives, 
such  as,  “what,”  “when,”  “how,”  etc.,  are  important  only 
inasmuch  as  they  ascend  to,  and  descend  from,  the 
“why,”  the  latter  is  the  focal  point  of  interrogative 
thought. 

The  major  interrogative  is  definite  in  that  it  com¬ 
mands  the  auditor’s  reply  of  the  self-sufficient  “because.” 
To  the  child,  who  is  not  able  to  grasp  abstractions,  the 
“because”  is  satisfactory  to  the  interrogative  thought 
sequences.  But  to  the  adult,  however,  who  is  able  to 
perceive  a  mental  reservation  in  the  answer,  it  is  in¬ 
stantly  a  psychological  barrier  that,  out  of  courtesy,  is 
to  be  considered  as  insurmountable. 

The  major  interrogative  is  to  be  used  only  as  a 
means  to  an  end,  and  not  just  for  the  appeasement  of 
curiosity.  For,  while  the  latter  is  indicative  of  stereo¬ 
typed  character  and  immobile  intelligence,  the  former 
is  proof  that  the  individual  realizes  his  legal  right  to 
the  parsimonious  usage  of  an  important  mental  tool  for 
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the  praiseworthy  attempt  at  pure  knowledge. 

The  major  interrogative  is  a  tool  in  that  is  contains 
a  mental  force  that  commands  the  auditor  to  communi¬ 
cate  or  establish  the  reason.  When  the  auditor  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  counterbalancing  the  force  with  a  reason  or 
reasons,  so  that  the  interrogator  is  able  to  absorb  the 
conclusion  that  was  lacking  to  his  interrogative  thought 
sequences,  the  results  produced  from  the  machinations 
of  the  tool  are  invariably  the  following: 

1.  If  the  interrogator  and  auditor  are  at  mental 
ease,  the  result  creates  a  satisfaction. 

2.  If  the  former  is  at  ease  and  the  latter  is  dis¬ 
turbed  (the  term  is  all-encompassing  in  regard  to  the 
emotions) ,  the  result  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  the 
former  and  a  state  of  relief  to  the  latter. 

3.  If,  in  the  preceding  statement,  the  conditions 
are  reversed,  the  result  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  the 
latter,  and  to  the  former  it  will  react  immediately  upon 
the  state  of  instability  of  emotions  that  he  is  subject 
to.  To  go  into  detail  upon  this  point  would  be  a  digres¬ 
sion. 

4.  If  the  interrogator  and  auditor  are  both  men¬ 
tally  disturbed,  the  result  is  either  a  source  of  relief  to 
both,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  merely  a  formality  of  intro¬ 
duction  concluded  before  the  declaration  of  hostilities. 

Therefore,  we  may  conclude:  that  the  major  inter¬ 
rogative  is  a  mental  tool,  crystallized  by  linguistic  ex¬ 
pression  ;  that  it  is  the  subjective  and  objective  of  emo¬ 
tion,  and,  therefore,  rational  in  itself,  but  conducive  to 
irrationality  by  either  ethical  or  unethical  usage  because 
of  its  utter  dependency  upon  the  circumstances  involved. 
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Sammy  Makes  a  Comeback 
And  Gets  to  Maine 


Love  and  Sammy  Shofter 

PART  THE  THIRD:  Faust  and  Mephistopheles 

Joseph  G.  Dever  *42 

AINE!  Sing,  Maine!  Sing  of  the  lonely  universe. 

JLYJL  Maine  in  the  summer  when  the  days  are  oild- 
gold  and  cardinal  and  emerald  and  sea-blue.  Sing, 
Maine!  Sing  of  the  lonely  race,  sing  the  lonely  man! 
Maine  in  the  summer  when  the  nights  are  like  a  silver 
sob  in  the  throat  of  the  green-devil  moon.  Oh,  shout, 
Maine,  shout  of  your  humps  of  earth  that  push  the  sky 
higher  and  higher  so  that  there  will  be  greater  play  for 
forests  and  oceans  and  rivers  and  cities.  Laugh  of  your 
mills,  Maine,  laugh  of  the  sweat-song  that  is  ever  sing¬ 
ing  in  your  demon  mills,  Maine.  Laugh  of  your  little 
people  whose  Maine  sky  is  the  roof  of  a  mill,  Maine, 
whose  Maine-river  is  a  fury  of  fetid  water,  Maine ;  whose 
sweet  Maine  wind  is  the  blast  of  a  whistle,  Maine.  Boast, 
Maine!  Boast  of  your  women  with  the  sea-eyes,  with 
the  sunset  lips,  with  the  moon-hair.  Boast  of  the  wine 
they  bring  to  loneliness,  Maine,  that  makes  it  sing  in 
the  summer  night  when  all  the  universe  is  lonely  for  the 
timeless  song.  Sing  it,  Maine,  sing  it  to  every  star  in 
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the  summer  heaven,  sing  of  the  loneliness  of  man  that  is 
indescribable,  that  is  too  vast  for  man,  that  is  too 
small  for  God,  that  finds  its  wine  in  Maine  when  summer 
is  a  beautiful  woman  who  walks  the  silver  night.” 

These  were  the  happiest  days  in  Sammy’s  life.  It 
was  his  second  week  in  Maine.  The  crew  had  covered 
about  half  the  loop,  picking  up  every  city  and  town  of 
any  note  from  Berwick  north  to  Lewiston.  It  was  fun, 
this  business  of  pushing  out  circulars.  Deliver  here, 
ride  there,  hire  a  room  in  Biddeford,  all  the  gang  to¬ 
gether,  Sunday  in  Old  Orchard,  Monday  in  Portland,  off 
again,  work  again,  ride  again,  ho ! 

I  shall  never  forget  the  morning  he  waddled  into 
the  West  Terminal  with  a  great  brown  leather  bag  that 
wailed  of  immigrants  and  steerage  and  Staten  Island. 
We  were  just  about  to  leave;  Creedin  was  up  front  with 
Charlie  Deal  and  I  had  made  myself  just  about  as  com¬ 
fortable  as  possible  down  back.  Charlie  had  said  some¬ 
thing  about  a  chubby  little  Jewish  kid  that  had  asked 
him  for  a  job  one  afternoon  a  couple  of  weeks  pre¬ 
viously. 

“I  jist  got  outta  high  school  an’  I’d  like  to,  ah,  getta 
job!  Whit  daya  say?” 

Charlie,  knowing  of  the  ensuing  campaign,  had  told 
him  to  drop  around  this  particular  morning,  packed  and 
ready  for  a  sojourn  in  the  land  of  pines. 

“I  guess  that  Shatter  kid  ain’t  coming,”  shot  Char¬ 
lie  from  up  front.  “You  all  set,  back  there?” 

“Yeh,  go  ahead  Charlie,  we’ll  manage!” 

Old  Pat  Dacey  helped  me  to  constitute  the  “we”! 
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Irish,  sixty-five  and  a  veteran  Maine  gypsy,  who,  come 
summer,  religiously  deserted  his  North-of -Ireland  wife, 
the  Welfare,  and  the  Boston  Post  for  the  big  red  truck, 
a  canvas  bag,  and  the  beer  strong  flowing.  Pat  was  a 
hefty,  raw-boned  Queenstown  bull  with  a  ferret  head 
that  rested  incongruously  on  a  pair  of  sloping  shoulders. 
These  Shoulders  hinted  of  bodily  power  not  yet  dispersed 
by  the  inevitable  havocs  of  time.  Like  the  elegiac  eyes 
of  Sammy,  the  orbs  of  this  grizzled  old  warrior  in  the 
army  of  life  projected  soul  and  Irish  melancholy  from 
their  rheumy  green  depths.  His  days  were  a  series  of 
wanderings,  when  summer  sang  and  a  wife  could  not  fill 
the  door  of  any  man. 

“Yis  get  on,  Charlie,  I’m  thurty  yeerrs  in  the  coon- 
trry  and  I  still  have  me  brogue.  Yis!”  he  seemed  to  say. 

Charlie  was  petting  the  motor,  feeding  it  strong, 
sweet-smelling  gas  like  a  baby  gets  its  bottle,  like  bran 
and  molasses  to  a  foal.  Pat  was  devouring  the  entries 
at  Suffolk,  his  battered  felt  clinging  desperately  to  his 
sparse  gray  hair.  Creedin,  absorbed  in  some  book  by 
Gogarty,  read  sullenly,  running  his  hand  nervously 
through  his  hair  in  his  own  turbulent  way.  And  this  the 
fruit  of  a  ride  through  the  snow  on  Christmas  Eve.  He 
had  made  good  his  promise  or  else  I  was  a  subjective 
idealist  doing  some  pretty  wishful  thinking.  The  truck 
began  to  move ;  I  turned  to  slam  a  truant  door,  and  there 
was  Sammy  with  the  moaning  eyes. 

“A!”  he  yelled,  not  “hey”  but  “A.”  “Wait  a  min¬ 
ute,  will  yuh?  . .  .  A!” 

“Hey  Charlie,  slow  down,  here’s  your  little  kosher, 
now!” 
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Sammy  puffed  up  to  the  back  of  the  truck  with  his 
plough-horse  steps  and  his  olive  face  steaming  in  the 
shadowy  dimples. 

“A! — I  almost  missed  ya!  Heer,  help  wit  this,  will 
yuh?” 

Pat  and  I  grabbed  the  great  brown  bag  and  I  readily 
admit  that  Pat  did  most  of  the  lifting.  Sammy  clam¬ 
bered  clumsily  into  a  cardboard  corral  and  we  were  off 
once  again. 

The  two  weeks  passed ;  two  weeks  in  which  we  knew 
aill  about  Sammy;  brown-eyed  Sammy  of  the  great  lone¬ 
liness.  We  knew  of  how  this  was  the  happiest  time  in  a 
young  man’s  life,  of  how  this  breath-taking  world,  this 
gold  and  silver  land;  this  land  of  golden  days,  golden 
suns,  silver  nights  and  silver  moons;  this  land  of  gold 
and  silver  women  was  a  new  world.  This  Creedin  with 
the  great  kinship  of  loneliness  and  indefinable  fury,  this 
Charlie  Deal,  this  glistening  Phaethon  of  a  big  red  truck ; 
this  chipper  old  Harp  with  all  his  homespun  philosophy, 
all  his  stories  of  the  gold  and  silver  years,  all  his  manly 
vulgarity  and  love  of  roister.  Here  was  a  happy  time. 

“Here’s  a  fine  big  stage  for  you,  Sammy!  Here’s 
a  world  that  isn’t  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  pseudo- 
swank  golf  course,  on  the  south  by  an  abbatoir,  on  the 
east  by  a  Gothic  high  school  that  belongs  in  the  year 
1250,  and  on  the  west  by  a  graveyard  for  Big  Berthas 
that  will  soon  be  Little  Earthas.” 

“Hey  Sammy,  be  happy  now!  Sure,  draw  three 
dollars  from  Charlie.  Stuff  your  big  olive  face  with 
bismarcks  and  pepsi-cola.  Oh,  Pat  wants  a  pepsi-cola, 
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Sammy!  Cosy  Pat  that  has  plenty  of  nickels  for  the 
horses  and  the  Pickwick  ale.  But  he’s  loads  of  laughs, 
Sammy!” 

“Samee!  Buy  me  a  pepsi-cola  and  I’ll  let  you  do 
this  house  here.  Look,  there’s  a  little  brunette  on  the 
porch  and  I  can  see  from  here  she’s  craazy  for  yah! 
Samee!  Oh  thankyuh,  bye,  thankyuh!  Wait  till  we  hit 
Lewiston,  oh  Samee,  we’ll  take  care  of  yuh,  Samee! 
Thankyuh,  bye!” 

“Hey  Sam,  pick  up  that  house  on  the  corner,  look 
out  for  dogs!  Hey  Sam,  see  that  house  there,  that  used 
to  belong  to  Sarah  Ome  Jewett;  she  wrote  books  once. 
Ask  Creedin,  he’ll  tell  you  all  about  her.” 

“Paaaaa  .  .  .t!  Ooops,  he’s  gone  again,  off  by  him¬ 
self.  He  knows  every  town  cow  path  and  city  street  in 
Maine.  He’s  like  a  bloodhound,  he  just  sniffs  his  way 
round.  I  should  tell  him  where  to  go?  Hmmmph!  I’m 
only  a  route  manager.  He  knows  more  routes  than  the 
man  from  Cook’s !  Samee !  ” 

Creedin  had  taken  quite  a  liking  to  Sammy.  He 
never  tired  of  asking  him  questions.  It  might  be  lunch¬ 
time  in  Biddeford,  we’d  be  waiting  on  Creedin,  hurriedly 
putting  the  finishing  touches  on  one  of  his  stereotyped 
but  oh,  so  attractive,  displays.  While  stooping  for  a  box 
of  tacks  he’d  pop  a  question  at  Sammy,  deep  in  the  mys¬ 
ticism  of  a  pepsi-cola  bottle. 

“When’d  you  write  to  your  mother  last?” 

Sammy  would  stop  examining  the  bottle  abruptly 
as  if  someone  had  dashed  him  with  a  few  drops  of  ice- 
juice. 
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“Oh,  ah  .  . 

Then  he’d  think  of  his  mother  and  of  how  she  had 
been  the  only  bloom  in  the  arid  garden  of  his  heart. 
He’d  think  of  the  new  loves  he  had  found,  of  the  new 
world  and  the  warmth  of  rough  but  staunchly  sweet 
comradeship.  And  in  him  there  would  grow  a  giant 
flower  such  as  he  had  never  known;  it  would  be  his 
mother  growing  all  up  inside  of  him  and  saying  in  the 
timeless  voice: 

“Samee!  Take  care  of  yourself,  my  dollink,  and 
save  your  monee!  You’ll  go  to  welding  school  in  Sep¬ 
tember  and  your  papa  will  help  you  as  much  as  he  can. 
Write  every  week  and  be  a  nize  boy.  Samee!  Don’t 
starve  yourself,  my  dollink!  Eat  good  and  sleep  in  a 
clean  place  and  don’t  be  afraid  to  spend  your  monee  on 
the  right  things.  Oh  my  dollink,  I’ll  miss  you  so  much! 
Be  a  good  boy,  now,  and  make  your  mama  happy!  .  .  . 
Samee!” 

“Oh,  so  you  haven’t  written,  eh?”  Creedin  would 
pop,  pushing  in  the  last  tack.  “Well  you’re  a  fine  one. 
You’ll  write  tonight  when  we  get  to  Lewiston  or  I’ll  skin 
you  alive,  you  worst  part  of  the  cow,  how  did  you  ever 
sneak  past  the  abbatoir?” 

Sam  would  blench,  shift  from  foot  to  foot,  run  livid, 
reblench,  and  somehow  sputter: 

“Er — ah,  hey,  you’re  right — ah — Gerry,  I’m  jist 
careless,  that’s  all,  ah,  all  right,  you’ll  see,  I  will,  honest.” 

Then,  as  if  his  words  hadn’t  the  overtones  of  age¬ 
less,  Yiddish  sincerity,  the  indomitable  spirit  of  ghettos 
and  pogroms,  the  spirit  which  can  know  no  annihilation 
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of  doing  what  is  right  in  defiance  of  any  Vicissitude  and 
unpredictable  eventuality,  as  if  his  words  hadn’t  rung 
with  all  this,  then  his  brown  eyes  began  their  elegiac 
epilogue. 

Of  how  a  young  man  loves  to  live  when  life  begins 
to  live  around  him  for  the  first  time.  And  how  the  new 
song  of  living  had  muffled  the  nevertheless  ever-singing 
song  of  his  mother,  if  only  for  a  time. 

Creed  would  say,  as  he  gathered  up  all  the  chaotic 
paraphenalia,  Creed  would  say  with  the  heart-song  face, 
with  the  love-hunger  face:  “My  name’s  Creedin,  what’s 
yours?”  and  Sammy  would  be  “Samee,”  once  more. 

“How  far  is  it  now  to  Lewiston,  lad!” 

“U.  S.  (1)  to  Portland!  Roll,  truck,  roll!  Bring 
her  along  Charlie,  that’s  it,  purr,  you  General  Motors 
darling,  you  scarlet  woman  holding  five  men  in  sweet 
bondage;  sing  the  road,  the  broiled  tar  road,  the  cement 
that’s  baked  enamel,  sing  your  whirling  rubber  song.” 

Sammy  was  looking  wide-eyed  at  Creedin  who  was 
alternately  writing  and  spieling  words  to  the  tempo  of 
the  whirling  wheels,  the  purring  motor. 

“Yes,  woman  picking  strawberries  in  Kennebunk- 
port,  woman  in  white,  in  front  of  a  white  house!” 

“How  far  is  it  now  to  Berkeley,  lad?  Hey,  Hot¬ 
spur,  how  far,  hey,  peach-fuzz!” 

Sammy  gaped  with  accompanying  blushes :  “Who — 
ah — me — ah,  Creed?” 

“Yah,  you,  you  plump  little  Jewish  cherubim  that 
should  have  been  a  big  fat  gavial  in  the  River  Jordan!” 

“How  far  is  it  now  to  Portland,  lad?” 
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“Twelve  miles,”  I  said,  at  the  same  time  reassuring 
the  bewildered  Sam  with  a  wink. 

Creedin  raved  on.  “The  big  wooden  clock  on  the 
church  tower  in  Kennebunkport!” 

“The  man  with  the  crushed  arm  and  the  Maine 
smile!” 

“The  reservoir  dam  in  Sanford  with  all  the  choruses 
of  singing  water!” 

“The  Old  Ladies’  Home  in  Berwick  that’s  like  a  red 
clapboard  sepulchre!” 

Minutes  and  miles  passed;  Pat  was  kidding  Sammy 
about  the  ladies. 

“Oh,  wait’ll  we  get  to  Lewiston,  oh  Samee,  oh  bye! 
we’ll  find  you  the  nicest  girl,  oh  Samee,  oh  bye!  If  you 
don’t  get  a  sweetheart  in  Lewiston  you’ll  never  get  one! 
Sammy,  can  you  spare  a  quarter?  I  want  to  get  some 
razor  blades  when  we  hit  Portland!  Samee!” 

“Hey,  Sam,  look  out  the  back  window,”  Charlie 
would  bellow  and  Sam  would  dive  to  the  back  window  to 
catch  a  flashing  glimpse  of  some  buxom  young  pedes¬ 
trian  flowering  in  the  July  sun. 

He’d  press  his  ugly  nose  to  the  pane,  blench,  redden 
and  then  split  the  colors  in  a  riotous  surge  throughout 
his  homely  face. 

“A,”  he’d  say.  “A,  say,  awright,  huh?” 

At  this,  Charlie  Deal  would  break  into  such  a  guf¬ 
faw  that  the  truck  would  lurch  violently  and  almost  veer 
off  the  road.  Charlie  would  laugh  in  short,  ever  lessen¬ 
ing  gusts  and  finally  assume  the  stolid  silence  that  is  his 
normal  demeanor.  It  would  go  on  this  way,  Sammy 
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stammering  inarticulately,  Creedin  raving,  I  looking  at 
Sam,  Pat  sponging,  Charlie  roaring  at  the  girl-crazy 
Sam. 

“How  far  is  it  now  to  Lewiston?” 

Lewiston  is  the  Androscoggin  and  the  Androscoggin 
is  Lewiston.  Like  many  another  Maine  mill  town,  the 
whole  vibrant  pulse  of  the  place  is  inextricably  bound  up 
with  the  potency  and  sapless  virility  of  a  great  river. 
Except  for  the  most  unpleasant  odor  of  the  water  (which 
odor  Rumford  attributes  to  the  Lewiston  Mill  and  Lew¬ 
iston  to  the  Rumford  Mill ! ) ,  the  odor  Which  makes  a 
strong  bid  to  destroy  the  sheer  poetry  of  the  falls  and 
river  height,  Androscoggin,  city-maker,  is  a  most  regal 
river. 

Lewiston  is  entered  from  a  bridge  which  separates 
it  from  the  twin  city  of  Auburn.  To  stand  on  this  bridge 
and  look  up  to  where  the  river  gathers  on  the  cliffs  of 
the  fall  for  its  interminable  assault  on  the  city  and  the 
mill  below,  to  hear  the  water  thundering  from  the  power 
conduits,  to  see  it  rush  down  where  the  foam  lake  is, 
where  the  hunted  water,  the  exploited,  the  pawed  water, 
simmers  in  its  own  unholy  atmosphere,  to  hear  and  see 
all  this  is  to  feel  the  pulse  of  Lewiston,  the  measured 
tread  of  Lewiston.  A  gathering  at  great  height,  a  rush 
to  labor,  and  then  the  simmering,  the  great  foaming  sim¬ 
mer,  the  white  unholy  inertia  of  dissipated  energies  and 
wasted,  corrupt  beauties,  the  whitened  sepulchres  of 
dead  water.  But  above  the  mill,  there  is  a  river,  a  prim¬ 
eval,  an  Indian  river,  a  singing,  joyous  river;  below  the 
mill  there  is  another  river,  the  river  of  the  white  man, 
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V 


the  flaccid,  pasty  river  dying  to  the  sea. 

We  had  hired  a  kitchenette,  Creedin,  Sammy  and  I, 
from  a  little  French  lady  who  seemed  so  warmly  in¬ 
clined  to  mother  us  the  short  while  we  were  to  be  there. 

“Mais,  oui!  Mon  Charlee  works  in  thee  mill.  I  weel 
take  goooood  care  of  yooou.  Leeve  thee  dishes,  I  weel 
wash  them.”  This  was  the  weighty  emphasis  on  every 
second  syllable  that  is  so  typical  of  the  real  Maine 
French,  and,  perhaps,  of  all  French  who  have  difficulties 
with  the  language.  She  shared  with  us,  for  a  fair  con¬ 
sideration,  a  cute  little  flat  in  a  block  that  stretched 
along  one  of  the  main  streets.  And  it  was  cozy! 

“A,  all  the  comforts  of  home,”  said  Sam,  as  he 
hoisted  his  clumsy  feet  onto  Madame’s  red  plush  divan. 

“Yes,  it  is  rather  nice,”  said  Creedin,  as  he  settled 
back  in  the  Mds  of  a  mothering  armchair. 

“Yis,  and  yez  can  make  good  coffee,  too,”  said  Pat, 
who  had  dropped  up  presumably  to  tell  us  where  to 
meet  in  the'  morning,  but  actually  to  line  up  the  free 
javas. 

“Oui,”  said  Madame,  “I  am  glad  you  like  it.”  “Ta, 
ta,  tone;  ta,  ta,  tone!”  she  seemed  to  say. 

Oh,  we  had  the  finest  supper  on  a  night  in  July,  in 
Lewiston,  with  the  windows  tightly  shut  to  keep  out  the 
perfume  from  the  old  mill-stream. 

“A,”  said  Sam;  “bye,”  said  Pat;  “gee,”  said  I;  and 
Madame  said:  “Ooooo!” 

She  was  amazed  at  Creedin.  “How  hee  could  cook, 
mon  Dieu!”  We  had  stopped  being  amazed.  Wherever 
we  went,  from  Berwick  to  Augusta,  if  there  could  be 
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found  a  stove,  a  table,  pots,  pans  and  dishes,  Creedin 
would  abandon  his  books,  ecstacies,  and  glooms  to  pre¬ 
pare  us  the  most  gosh-awful  meal  that  could  be  con¬ 
cocted.  I  say  gosh-awful  meaning  precisely  that  we  said 
“gosh”  and  were  full  of  awe. 

Creed  had  drawn  ten  dollars  from  Charlie  and  after 
giving  the  Madame  five,  he  and  Sammy  sought  out  the 
nearest  Stop  and  Shop. 

“What  shall  we  get,  Sam,  steak  or  chops?” 

“Get  whit  ya  want,”  said  Sam  with  his  eyes  on  a 
little  brown-haired  one  who  was  buying  some  fruit. 

“Okay,  we’ll  get  some  steak.”  Creed  squinted  at  a 
fine  juicy  cut  of  “top,”  tightened  round  with  a  generous 
girdle  of  fat  like  flaked  cream. 

So  he  bought  the  steak;  three  pounds  it  weighed, 
and  he  gave  it  to  the  preoccupied  Sam  to  carry.  “But 
the  little  ma’m’selle  went  out  the  door,  and  she  never 
was  seen  by  Sam  no  more.”  She  went  as  they  all  went,  a 
haunting  little  dance  across  the  eyes  and  then,  no  more, 
no  more. 

“A,”  said  Sam,  “A.” 

“Here,  we’ll  buy  some  potatoes,”  and  he  bought  a 
swelling  peck  of  potatoes,  great  dusty  Maine  potatoes, 
with  skins  like  a  spherical  fish  that  had  been  delivered 
into  a  barrel  of  rich  top  soil.  And  he  bought  some  car¬ 
rots, — oh,  not  canned  carrots  for  Creedin’s  boys!  He 
bought  three  giant  bunches  of  carrots  with  tops  like  a 
Florida  jungle  from  the  air  and  with  bodies  like  mal¬ 
leable  sunsets  that  had  been  poured  into  generous  finger¬ 
like  molds.  And  he  bought  string  beans  betraying  the 
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V 


fullness  of  the  pods  with  their  deep-green  swells.  “Oh, 
no  hermetically  sealed  vegetable  leprosies  for  my  boys.” 
And  more  he  bought :  top-heavy  apples  with  a  cider  smell, 
sumptuous  golden  oranges  like  fairy  bowling  balls,  and 
he  bought  tea  that  smelt  like  Fujiyama  and  coffee  that 
smelt  like  the  second  floor  in  the  First  National  Stores 
Warehouse,  and  milk  that  would  be  cream  in  the  college 
cafeteria,  and  butter  like  a  harvest  moon,  and  lots  of 
other  things  lyrical  with  summer  richness. 

“Okay,  Sammy,  let’s  go.” 

“A,”  said  Sam,  “what  about  dessert?” 

Creed  looked  stunned  for  a  moment,  and  then  spurted 
hurriedly:  “Yes,  dessert,  you  hungry  son  of  Abraham, 
you  incinerator  for  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  you !  Here, 
have  your  dessert.”  And  he  tossed  Sammy  a  shiny  half- 
dollar,  all  that  remained  of  the  original  five. 

“A,  I  think  I’ll  buy  a  pie!” 

“Yes,  buy  a  pie,  buy  a  pie,”  snapped  Creed,  “but 
come  on,  we’ve  got  things  to  do!” 

Sam  bought  a  pie,  a  flaky  apple  pie  with  crust  like 
a  snowdrift  that  had  been  brought  too  near  the  sun, 
with  apples  like  a  cross  between  a  pear  and  a  peach, 
all  dipped  in  honey.  “A,”  said  Sam! 

“A,”  said  his  heart,  “fill  your  belly,  but  not  your 
heart.”  “A,”  said  his  heart.  But  he  looked  at  Creedin 
and  Creedin  beamed,  so  Sam  said:  “A,  what’s  the  matter 
with  me,  shount  I  be  happy,  Gerry?” 

“Sure  you  should,  because  you’re  Sammy  Shatter. ” 

Sam  mulled  this  over  for  a  moment,  they  were 
pushing  up  Canal  Street,  the  mill  and  conduit  to  their 
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left,  the  backs  of  department  stores  to  their  right. 

“Are  you  happy,  Gerry?”  Gerry  was  the  “thou” 
form  for  Sam. 

Creedin  looked  away;  he  looked  at  the  great  red 
mill  napping  in  the  evening  sun,  he  listened  to  the  ever- 
ceasing  flow  of  water  as  it  prepared  to  crouch  stagnantly 
for  the  night,  he  glanced  up  at  the  sky  which  was  all 
old-rose  and  seemed  to  be  tincturing  the  woolly  dlouds 
in  one  grand  and  roseate  seep;  rose,  the  frontal  tide  of 
summer  night;  rose. 

“Nope,”  sighed  Creedin,  “and  that’s  because,”  he 
looked  at  the  sky  again,  his  chin  tightening  slightly, 
“that’s  because  I’m  Gerald  Creedin,  I  guess!” 

“A,”  started  Sam,  but  decided  not  to  press  the  mat¬ 
ter  further;  they  were  at  Madame’s  and  the  gang,  Pat 
(who  had  invited  himself  up),  and  I  were  hungrily 
waiting. 

“There  are  three  things  in  Lewiston,”  said  Creedin. 
Supper  was  over,  and,  enfolded  in  the  opiate-like  drowsi¬ 
ness  that  descends  on  the  weighty  eater,  we  had  gathered 
in  Madame’s  front  parlor  to  stretch  and  just  stretch. 
“There  is  a  river,  a  mill,  and  the  Peter-Paul  Cathedral. 
Have  you  ever  seen  the  Peter-Paul  Cathedral,  Sammy?” 

Pat  and  I  said  we’d  help  Madame  “weeth”  the  dishes 
and  Creed  took  Sam  on  a  night  when  the  stars  were 
bright  up  the  hill  to  see  the  King  of  the  hill,  “oh,  hill- 
dill  come  over  the  hill  and  see  the  Peter-Paul  Cathedral. 

They  walked  down  Canal  Street,  Sammy  and  the 
poet  that  could  not  sing.  But  the  little  fat  Jew  boy  heard 
his  singing  and  knew  that  because  the  poet  could  not 
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sing,  his  song  was  great.  For  Sammy  had  a  song  that  he 
could  not  sing,  and  although  the  words  were  different, 
the  melody  was  the  same. 

They  turned  up  Pearl  where  the  road  to  the  hill 
gained  wind  for  the  long  ascent.  Up  towards  Main  Street 
where  the  little  French  taverns  grew  like  night  flowers 
whose  only  sun  was  the  moon;  like  moon-flowers  that 
feared  the  sun  and  the  poisonous  light  of  day. 

“A,  Gerry,  ’ja  write  to  Em’ly?” 

“Nope,”  said  Creed  as  he  just  said:  “Nope.” 

“She  write  to  you?”  pursued  Sammy. 

“Yep!” 

“Well,  whit’s  the  story?  Y’all  set?” 

“Yes,  I’m  all  set!”  He  looked  at  Sammy  whose  joy 
or  sadness  seemed  to  hang  on  his  response.  He  smiled 
and  looked  at  Sammy,  as  he  floundered  along  a  wrinkle 
in  the  face  of  Lewiston,  as  he  waddled  up  Pearl  Street 
where  lived  the  little  French  in  their  stunted  fly-in-the- 
show-case  world  of  a  river,  a  mill,  and  the  Peter-Paul 

Cathedral. 

On,  on  they  went,  up  the  hill  in  the  first  flower  of 
night  to  see  the  King  of  the  hill  where  he  sits  on  his 
great  Gothic  throne  looking  at  the  little  French  and  the 
mill  and  the  river. 

“Yes,  I’m  all  set,”  said  Creed.  “I’m  all  set,  but  I 
wish  I  were  unset.” 

“I  wish  I  was  an  African,”  he  sang,  “a  real  live, 
African  African.  Hey,  Sammy,  don’t  mess  with  the  fe¬ 
males,  they’re  like  cannibal  flowers  that  exude  a  fasci¬ 
nating  pungency.  They’ll  eat  you,  Sammy!  You’re 
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plump  and  jolly  and  sugary  with  good  nature ;  you’ll  be 
Jewish  hors  d’ceuvres  for  the  women,  Sammy.  You’ll 
wish  you  were  an  Eskimo,  a  real  live  Jewish  Eskimo 
Eskimo.” 

Then  came  the  sky-burst,  the  hill-burst,  the  great 
white  song  on  a  hill  top. 

“A,”  said  Sam,  “A!” 

“There  it  is,  Sam,  there’s  the  King  of  the  hill.  He’s 
shining  like  a  frozen  bluff  of  sky  in  the  ocean  of  night. 
He’s  King,  Sammy,  King  of  the  great  French  and  the 
small  French,  King  of  the  river,  King  of  the  mill.  He 
sits  up  here  on  his  throne  and  just  watches  all  the  little 
ones,  the  little  ones  who  imagine  they’re  great  because 
they  own  a  mill  or  a  river,  or  a  truck-load  of  cardboard, 
and  the  little  ones  who  own  nothing,  who  know  their 
littleness,  who  are  happy  because  there  is  a  Great  One.” 

They  went  inside,  they  climbed  the  sweeping  granite 
stairs,  the  dais  of  empire. 

“Wot’ll  I  do,”  whispered  Sam,  as  Creed  pulled  awk¬ 
wardly  at  the  massive  door  which  led  into  the  outer 
vestibule  of  the  church. 

“Stick  close  and  keep  quiet,”  said  Creed,  “we’re  not 
supposed  to  go  in  here  unless  there’s  services  going  on!” 
As  there  are  many  churches  in  Lewiston,  the  Cathedral 
is  only  open  on  Sundays  and  whenever  there  are  special 
services  during  the  week. 

“A,”  said  Sam,  “look.” 

Inside  they  looked  at  a  spectacle  of  such  majesty 
and  wonderment,  that  Sammy  recoiled  in  fright.  Half- 
lights  reflected  everywhere  from  the  few  candles  that 
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V 


stood  on  the  center  altar,  which  loomed,  as  it  seemed, 
out  of  a  great  distance.  This  was  the  canyon  of  empire, 
the  vast  catacomb  of  praise  in  the  heart  of  an  embel¬ 
lished  rock,  this,  the  Peter-Paul  Cathedral. 

Creedin  beckoned  Sam  to  his  knees,  beside  him  in 
a  pew  quite  handy  to  the  door.  He  knew  not  what  it 
meant,  but  he  felt  the  universal  prayer  swelling  up  in 
his  soul.  He  knew  that  whatever  it  meant,  it  meant  a 
song  of  praise,  a  song  of  something  little  humbled  before 
something  great. 

He  watched  Creedin,  with  mixed  emotions;  Sam 
felt  that  Creed  had  melted  himself  prayerfully  into  the 
overwhelming  mood  of  the  place.  Was  this  the  Creedin 
who  sang  the  song  of  hopelessness,  of  peak-like  ecstasy, 
Who  swung  in  an  unpredictable  pendulum  from  joy  to 
gloom,  from  abysmal  misery  to  unbounded  happiness? 
Was  this  the  cynic,  the  would-be  scorner  of  convention, 
the  proud,  the  arrogant,  the  unbending  poet?  And  all 
at  once  he  felt  that  this  was  as  it  should  be ;  that  Creedin 
was  here  because  the  other  pan  of  the  scale  needed 
weighing,  that  Creedin  would  always  be  here  to  balance 
things  with  the  dead  weight  of  humility  and  the  over¬ 
powering  consciousness  of  man’s  minuteness  and,  at  the 
same  time,  man’s  potent  significance  in  the  wondrous 
scheme  of  universe. 

High  on  the  altar,  a  milk-swathed  Dominican  was 
bowed  in  awe  before  the  throne.  He  was  like  a  little 
white  mouse  that  might  have  paused  in  dumb  worship 
at  the  foot  of  a  bleeding  tree,  on  another  hill,  one  other 
Friday  night. 
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“Awright,  uh?”  Sam  puffed  as  he  and  Creed  moved 
down  the  hill.  “A,  take  me  again  sometime,  will  yuh 
Gerry?” 

“Okay,  Sam,  glad  you  liked  it!”  Creedin  was  the 
same  Creedin  again,  his  eyes  in  fizz,  his  smiles  coming 
and  departing  in  the  same  unaccountable  way. 

They  reached  Main  Street,  where  the  beer  fountains 
are,  and  where  Creed  took  Sammy  for  a  couple  before 
bedtime. 

Sammy  didn’t  want  any  beer,  but  he’d  have  a  pepsi- 
cola  and  he’d  sneak  shy  glances  at  the  little  French  girls 
with  the  hollow  legs  and  laughing  eyes. 

“A,”  said  Sam.  “A,  awright,  huh,  Creed?”  He’d 
look  at  Creed  and  Creed  would  laugh  richly,  starting 
with  a  nugget-like  chuckle  which  grew  lavishly  to  a  rip¬ 
pling,  golden  laughter.  So  the  girls  would  look  at  Creed 
and  be  warmly  attracted  by  his  laughter,  and  looking  at 
Creedin,  they  would  also  see  Sam,  and  Sam  would  wilt 
and  drink  his  pepsi  and  struggle  pitifully  to  affect  a 
nonchalance. 

“Ah  ...  I  mean  .  .  .  Whit  time  tomorra  .  .  .  ah  .  .  . 
Creed?” 

Following  which  Sam  would  muster  all  his  courage 
and  bellow  insanely:  “A  WHIT  di  ya  know!”  ...  A!” 

( Continued  next  month ) 
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Irony 

A  spark  among  the  clouds 
Was  all. 

And  as  I  stood,  I  saw 
It  fall. 

It  never  will  be  missed 
Thought  I. 

Millions  more  can  warm 
The  sky. 

And  so  I  laughed,  and  turned 
To  run 

To  tell  her  what  this  star 
Had  done. 

I  ran  to  tell  her  this 
And  more. 

I  found  a  wreath 
Upon  her  door. 

— Thomas  J.  Heath  ’43 
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V 


Asperges 


Marble  cracked  and  surface  grimed, 
Dampness  drying,  edges  rimed, 
Lowly  water,  holy  water, 

On  a  thousand  finger  tips! 


Sign  of  passion,  head  to  heart, 

Silent  grace  the  drops  impart, 

The  Mystery,  One  God  in  Three, 

Whispered  on  a  thousand  lips! 

Water  from  the  leaping  spear, 

Sacred  sweat,  a  Savior’s  tear, 

Sanctified,  to  wash  aside 

The  grime,  and  blood,  and  pain. 

Marble  front,  a  wishing  well, 

Wish  for  heaven,  fear  for  hell. 

Enter  now,  your  christened  brow 
Wet  with  heaven’s  rain. 

— Joseph  T.  Nolan  ’42 
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For  Freshmen  Only 


Section  *44 

We  Saw  the  C’s 

On  The  Vermont  Front 

1  RECALL  quite  vividly  my  own  term  of  enlistment  in 
the  C’s.  It  began  on  a  January  morning  in  1939  at 
the  Boston  Army  Base.  After  interminable  delays,  we 
were  shuttled  over  to  the  North  Station  and  onto  the 
train.  Hours  slipped  by.  A  short  stop  at  Bellows  Falls, 
Vermont,  for  a  bite  to  eat.  Here  the  city  fellow  met  the 
countryman  and  lost  out  on  the  deal.  At  Ludlow  we 
were  turned  over  to  the  Senior  Leader  who  piled  us  into 
a  rack  truck  for  the  thirteen-mile  ride  to  the  camp  at 
Plymouth. 

Finding  a  couple  of  blankets,  we  tried  to  keep  warm. 
From  somewhere  in  the  darkness  a  voice  spoke  out,  tell¬ 
ing  off  the  names  of  the  places  we  were  passing.  A  half- 
hearted  conversation  started  but  soon  died;  only  the 
monotonous  whirring  of  the  tire  chains  kicking  up  the 
powdered  snow  broke  the  silence.  Minutes  dragged  on 
but  finally  we  pulled  up  in  camp.  We  shook  ourselves 
free  from  the  frigid  folds  of  the  blankets  and  tumbled 
stiffly  out  of  the  truck. 
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With  chattering  teeth,  we  hurried  toward  a  long, 
low,  snow-covered  building.  A  meal  of  cold  liverwurst, 
bread,  flat  coffee,  and  then  across  to  the  rec  hall.  Inside, 
the  cherry-red  waist  of  a  pot-bellied  stove  beckoned  us. 
We  crowded  around,  looking  the  place  over.  Curious 
faces  peered  at  us  through  the  frost  streaked  panes.  We 
all  hung  together  in  an  alien  world — waiting. 

Young  men  in  olive  drab,  black  ties  tucked  in 
shirts,  approached  us.  A  young  man  with  shaggy  black 
hair  motioned  to  another  fellow  and  myself.  Taking  a 
last  look  around,  we  buttoned  our  coats  and  followed 
him  out.  As  we  made  our  way  along  the  road  the  snow 
crunched  hollowly  under  foot.  Our  taciturn  guide 
opened  the  door  of  a  barrack  and  we  followed  him  in.  On 
each  side  of  the  barrack  stretched  a  long  row  of  beds, 
some  occupied,  others  serving  as  card  tables.  The  three 
of  us  walked  up  what  seemed  to  be  an  endless  aisle.  I 
could  feel  the  eyes  of  the  enrollees  on  us  and  I  had  an 
urge  to  make  a  run  for  it. 

We  stopped  at  the  foot  of  a  bed.  “You’ll  bunk  here,” 
said  our  guide.  Pointing  to  a  fellow  sitting  on  the  next 
bed  he  added,  “This  fellow  will  tell  you  anything  you 
need  to  know.”  The  enrollee  introduced  himself.  We 
found  that  we  were  from  the  same  city.  This  discovery 
broke  the  ice  and  much  of  the  tension  vanished.  As  he 
made  up  the  bed  we  talked  like  old  friends.  The  job  was 
soon  over,  and  feeling  quite  tired,  I  got  ready  for  bed. 

My  arm  still  throbbed  where  I  had  the  shot.  Since 
the  icy  sheets  chilled  me,  I  lay  awake  listening.  Opinions 
were  bandied  about  with  a  heavy  interspacing  of  curses. 
Gradually  I  slipped  into  a  fitful  doze  only  to  be  awakened 
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by  the  disturbing  racket  of  the  fire  guard  as  he  made  his 
rounds.  Again  I  dozed. 

The  next  morning  I  awoke  to  find  a  few  fellows 
dressing  over  by  the  stoves.  The  rest  of  the  barrack  was 
freezing.  I  got  out  of  bed  and  over  to  the  stove  in  a 
hurry.  A  bugle  blared,  someone  snapped  on  the  lights — 
a  new  day  was  started.  The  rest  of  the  enrollees  hopped 
out  of  bed  and  into  their  clothes.  I  felt  out  of  place  in 
my  civilian  garb. 

When  I  went  back  to  make  the  bed,  my  acquaintance 
of  last  night  took  a  hand.  Our  beds  made,  we  proceeded 
to  the  washroom.  Although  the  air  was  cold,  I  seemed  to 
be  the  only  one  who  minded  it.  Clouds  of  steam  were 
pouring  through  the  washroom  doors.  We  washed  in  a 
hurry.  Back  to  the  barrack,  a  few  minutes  wait,  the 
bugle  once  again,  and  everyone  made  a  dash  for  the  door, 
the  one  word  “chow”  explaining  everything. 

I  straggled  along  sheepishly.  The  sun  was  not  yet 
high  and  the  buildings  loomed  up  indistinctly.  Everyone 
was  hurrying  to  a  building  on  the  right.  I  made  a  spurt 
to  get  there  among  the  last  few.  A  small  bottle  of  milk 
was  shoved  into  my  hand.  Then  I  made  my  way  down 
an  aisle  flanked  by  tables.  I  filed  into  place  with  three 
other  fellows  on  a  side  of  a  table.  We  all  sat  down  and 
waited.  When  a  quiet  of  a  sort  existed,  a  whistle  blew 
and  all  the  enrollees  plunged  into  the  food  leaving  the 
rookies  out  in  the  cold. 

Table  waiters  brought  on  more  food.  I  could  hear 
a  steady  chant  of  “check.”  Finally  I  managed  a  timid 
“check”  and  was  almost  hit  with  a  platter  of  cereal. 
I  had  learned  my  lesson.  I  knew  how  to  get  my  chow. 
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When  we  finished  eating  we  brought  up  our  dishes  to  the 
kitchen  where  they  were  washed.  The  last  at  the  table 
was  always  left  with  a  stack. 

Back  in  the  barrack  everyone  was  busily  engaged 
in  sweeping,  polishing  shoes,  or  getting  coal.  Having 
nothing  to  do,  I  just  stood  around  getting  in  the  way. 
About  7:15  the  barrack  was  in  shape  for  the  day.  Soon 
a  terse,  “He’s  coming,”  sent  everybody  to  the  side  of  his 
bed.  The  Captain  and  the  Senior  Leader  came  in  and 
looked  all  around.  This  was  inspection.  Before  he  left, 
the  Captain  said  the  rookies  were  to  report  to  the  rec 
hall  when  the  work  bell  rang. 

Inspection  over,  everyone  relaxed.  The  Silent  Man 
of  last  night  came  over  and  told  the  other  rookie  and 
myself  that  we  would  have  to  stick  around  camp  for  a 
few  days  before  we  went  out  on  detail  with  the  rest  of 
the  fellows.  His  name  was  “Kentucky.”  While  we  were 
talking,  the  work  bell  clanged  and  everyone  began  to 
put  on  mackinaws,  hats  and  mittens.  In  a  few  minutes 
we  two  rookies  were  the  only  ones  in  Barrack  3. 

We  went  down  to  the  rec  hall.  Going  in,  we  saw  the 
trucks,  each  carrying  its  contingent  of  workers,  start¬ 
ing  out  for  the  day.  We  pulled  up  a  few  chairs  by  the 
stove  to  swap  our  impressions  of  the  place  with  the 
other  rookies.  Most  of  the  fellows  liked  the  camp,  but  a 
few  already  wanted  “To  get  out  of  the  hole.”  The  Cap¬ 
tain  came  out  of  a  side  office.  We  quieted  down.  He 
spoke  to  us  informally,  telling  us  what  was  expected  of 
us,  the  camp  routine,  town  trips,  and  especially  our  atti¬ 
tude  to  the  townspeople.  Then  he  sent  us  over  to  the 
stock  room  for  our  new  clothing. 
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Into  the  stock  room  we  jammed.  We  packed  all 
our  clothes  into  the  barrack  bags.  We  took  the  bags  with 
us  and  tied  them  to  our  beds.  Afterwards  we  left  for 
the  library  to  be  interviewed  by  the  educational  advisor. 
There  our  life  histories  and  plans  for  the  future  were  re¬ 
corded.  Everyone  wanted  to  be  a  truck  driver.  We  had 
already  found  out  that  he  had  only  to  drive  a  truck  and 
keep  it  in  good  condition.  No  work  in  the  barrack,  no 
K.  P. — an  ideal  existence  to  the  average  rookie. 

We  worked  at  odd  jobs  in  the  afternoon.  About 
four  o’clock  the  trucks  returned  for  the  day.  The  fel¬ 
lows  washed  and  changed  into  their  O.  D.’s.  After  a 
hearty  supper,  we  went  back  to  the  barrack.  Some  of 
the  enrollees  were  reading  papers  or  answering  mail, 
others  were  playing  cards.  Kentucky  came  over  and 
started  to  talk  with  me.  I  seemed  to  hit  it  off  well  with 
him. 

He  told  me  about  town  nights  which  came  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  and  Saturday  evenings.  On  these  nights  the  fel¬ 
lows  would  go  to  town  and  do  so  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
word.  Some  would  take  a  drink  or  two,  and  others 
would  take  a  drink  or  two  too  many. '  “If  you  want  to 
see  something  funny  you  ought  to  see  some  of  these  fel¬ 
lows  when  they  come  in  lit  up.  They  have  a  swell  job 
getting  to  bed.” 

Nine  o’clock  came,  the  time  for  lights  out  in  Ken¬ 
tucky’s  barrack.  I  crawled  into  bed.  The  lights  went 
out  and  everything  quieted  down.  Over  by  the  stove 
near  my  bed  stood  a  few  fellows  in  various  stages  of 
undress.  The  stove  door  was  open  and  the  flickering 
flames  danced  in  rhythm  to  the  eerie  whistling  of  the 
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wind  in  the  chimney,  their  shadowy  partners  turning  the 
faces  and  wall  into  a  maze  of  pulsating  highlights  and 
quivering  darkness.  One  by  one  the  enrollees  drifted 
away  to  bed.  A  final  dig  at  the  coals  and  the  door  was 
closed.  I  watched  the  sparks  shooting  from  the  chimney 
of  the  barrack  on  the  hill  above.  Twisting  and  spinning 
in  the  wind,  they  glowed  and  faded.  Up,  up,  they  swept, 
vanishing  into  the  starry  night.  Noises  drifted  in  from 
the  other  barracks.  I  closed  my  eyes  and  started  to 
chase  an  elusive  dream.  The  barrack  was  locked  in 
slumber. 

Another  day  came  and  went  while  the  rookies  wan¬ 
dered  around  camp.  After  supper  everyone  relaxed.  The 
next  night  was  “Town  Night”  and  a  few  fellows  were 
planning  ahead.  To  “Smithy’s”  for  a  few  beers  and  what 
ever  else  could  be  had  for  money — maybe  a  show  too. 
Back  to  the  trucks  at  11:15.  Funds  were  low  and  Zuba 
the  money  lender  was  putting  out  money  at  fifty  cents 
on  the  dollar.  He  practically  had  a  mortgage  on  some 
enrollees’  souls.  So  passed  the  day. 

I  was  up  and  dressed  before  the  bugle  the  next 
morning.  Feathery  snow  was  banked  against  the  win- 
do  wpanes  in  little  dunes.  The  camp  was  like  a  Swiss 
village.  Hills  had  disappeared  in  the  blanketing  snow. 
The  way  to  the  washroom  was  ankle-deep  in  it.  A  vast 
soundlessness  was  over  everything. 

With  reveille  the  camp  awoke.  When  the  follows 
saw  the  snow,  cries  of  “Send  it  down,  Brother  David, 
send  it  down,”  broke  from  everyone.  A  snowstorm 
would  make  sure  that  they  would  have  the  day  off.  Al¬ 
though  they  were  supposed  to  make  up  a  day  for  a  day 
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missed  earlier  in  the  week,  no  one  cared  to  work.  Luck 
was  with  them  and  the  snow  continued  to  fall. 

Not  many  enro'llees  went  to  town,  because  of  empty 
pockets  and  biting  winds.  Zuba  and  a  few  others  went. 
Sure  enough,  when  they  got  in  a  little  after  twelve,  they 
woke  the  barrack  up.  Zuba  had  had  a  mild  night  so  he 
managed  to  get  to  his  bed  in  a  fairly  straight  line.  But 
poor  Dupre,  he’d  never  learn  to  hold  his  liquor.  He 
stumbled  down  the  aisle  cursing  everything.  He  bumped 
his  way  to  his  bed  and  fell  onto  it.  Somebody  pulled  a 
comforter  over  him  and  the  barrack  became  peaceful 
once  more. 

On  Sunday,  the  Powers-that-Be  let  us  get  up  at 
seven  instead  of  six.  If  you  weren’t  hungry  or  if  you  had 
a  big  head  you  turned  over  for  some  more  shut-eye.  But 
most  of  us  felt  the  prospect  of  French  toast  and  maple 
syrup  too  tempting  to  stay  away  from.  Church  trucks 
left  at  nine,  so  after  breakfast  a  few  of  us  signed  out 
for  Church. 

Although  the  weather  was  cold,  Father  Barry’s  ser¬ 
mon  with  its  scintillating  wit  more  than  made  up  for  the 
trip.  A  few  purchases  at  the  store  by  those  lucky 
enough  to  have  money  and  back  to  Plymouth.  Dinner 
was  great:  roast  pork,  mashed  potatoes,  gravy,  every¬ 
thing  that  goes  to  make  a  bang-up  meal. 

The  afternoon  was  spent  in  reading  the  papers  and 
magazines  which  had  been  bought  at  Ludlow.  There 
was  a  “check”  line  a  mile  long  on  Life  and  “Super¬ 
man.”  Some  fellows  were  washing  their  clothes.  One 
of  the  stoves  had  a  bucket  on  it  filled  with  boiling  water 
and  G.  I.  soap.  But  even  the  pungent  odor  of  the  soap 
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could  not  disguise  the  fact  that  stockings  were  being 
cooked  in  the  pail. 

Supper  was  a  disappointment.  The  chow  mein  was 
punk.  In  fact  a  quarter  of  the  camp  stayed  in  the  bar¬ 
racks.  As  our  barrack  had  no  radio,  some  of  the  fellows 
went  over  to  Barrack  2  to  hear  the  Fitch  “Band  Wagon” 
and  Charlie  McCarthy.  The  most  of  us  were  content  to 
lie  on  our  beds  reading  the  papers.  The  lights  did  not 
go  out  until  ten,  when  the  notes  of  the  bugle  rang  out 
and  activity  ceased. 

The  next  morning  stands  out  starkly  in  my  mind. 
I  had  never  experienced  such  intense  cold.  I  twisted 
and  turned,  trying  to  keep  warm.  Finally  in  despera¬ 
tion  I  got  up  and  ran  over  to  the  stove.  I  guess  every¬ 
body  did  the  same  thing  because  soon  our  stove  was 
crowded.  Then  I  found  out  that  the  other  two  stoves 
were  either  dead  or  dying;  our  stove  being  the  only 
source  of  heat  in  the  barrack.  The  fire  guard  came  in 
with  the  news  that  it  was  33  below.  The  washroom  saw 
few  faces  that  morning. 

As  it  was  too  cold  to  work  we  spent  the  morning 
stamping  our  I.  D.’s  on  our  clothes.  But  even  this  pre¬ 
caution  did  not  prevent  the  occasional  disappearance  of 
our  clothes.  Most  of  us  remained  inside  and  read. 
“Superman”  was  getting  quite  an  audience,  an  audience 
that  would,  a  few  hours  hence,  be  listening  to  Father 
Barry’s  after-supper  talks.  He  was  an  engaging  speaker, 
who  always  timed  his  talks  so  that  he  would  not  take 
up  too  much  of  the  fellows’  time  (although  they  rarely 
had  any  place  to  go). 

A  week  passed  and  the  rookies  received  the  rest 
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of  the  clothes  that  they  needed  for  outside  work.  Ten 
inches  of  snow  fell  the  night  before  we  were  scheduled 
to  go  on  detail,  so  we  spent  the  day  cleaning  off  the 
roofs  and  roadways.  The  next  day  we  started  out  on 
detail.  Cold  still  clutched  the  camp.  My  feet  were 
freezing  before  I  even  got  on  the  truck. 

As  soon  as  we  started  up  Bradley  Mountain  every¬ 
one  began  hoping  the  trucks  would  stall  in  the  ditch. 
They  did.  But  instead  of  going  back  to  camp  we  finished 
the  rest  of  the  journey  on  foot,  tools  carried  in  mittened 
hands.  At  the  top  of  the  road  we  plowed  through  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  of  thigh-deep  snow.  We  reached  the 
woods  where  our  crew  worked  removing  hurricane  tim¬ 
ber.  With  a  path  made  we  started  back  to  camp,  our 
soaked  clothing  steadily  freezing. 

A  little  over  two  miles  back  along  the  road,  I  got 
a  glimpse  of  the  camp  down  below.  Like  a  button 
dropped  in  a  teacup,  it  lay  surrounded  by  the  evergreen 
covered  hills.  An  ice-encrusted  stream  paralleled  the 
road  through  the  hills  and  into  the  forest. 

Next  morning  the  rack  trucks  rolled  out  of  camp 
toward  Bradley’s.  After  a  few  encouraging  stallings, 
the  trucks  edged  their  way  up  the  winding  road.  At 
the  top,  we  climbed  from  the  trucks  and  stamped  around 
a  bit  in  an  effort  to  get  warm.  Over  at  the  tool  box  the 
Leaders  handed  out  the  axes,  saws,  hammers  and  wedges 
to  the  regulars.  Simply  picking  up  snow  shovels,  we 
rookies  fell  in  line.  Looking  to  all  the  world  like  Alpin¬ 
ists,  we  filed  across  the  white  hills  and  into  the  snow- 
cloaked  trees. 

To  enable  the  regulars  to  reach  the  fallen  trees  for 
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chopping  and  sawing,  the  rookies  cleared  away  the  snow. 
Fires  were  started  and  the  brush  was  burned.  The  four- 
foot  lengths  of  wood  were  stacked.  Morning  lengthened 
into  noon.  After  picking  up  our  tools,  we  made  our  way 
back  across  the  snow-encrusted  hills.  Stinging  particles 
of  snow  whipped  over  the  fields  and  lashed  our  faces  to 
a  glowing  red. 

In  the  afternoon  we  rookies  were  instructed  in  the 
use  of  the  tools  so  that  we  would  be  able  to  use  them 
without  any  danger  to  ourselves  or  our  partners.  I  was 
under  the  eye  of  a  fellow  named  Mosher,  undoubtedly 
the  best  woodsman  in  camp. 

Days  passed  and  my  skill  with  the  tools  grew.  My 
partner  and  I  became  the  best  of  friends.  Mosher  had 
been  in  the  C’s  for  a  year  and  a  half,  most  of  which  had 
been  spent  in  this  camp.  He  was  a  silent  sort  of  a  per¬ 
son,  hardly  mixing  with  anyone.  Although  a  peaceful 
fellow,  he  commanded  the  respect  of  all.  Industrious 
and  hard  working,  he  bothered  with  no  one,  but  I  found 
out  later  that  any  scrap  he  had  ever  been  in  always 
ended  with  his  being  the  victor. 

On  pay  night  there  was  sure  to  be  a  card  or  crap 
game  going  on  in  one  of  the  barracks.  Money  changed 
hands  rapidly.  There  was  a  sense  of  furtiveness  about 
the  whole  thing  because  the  Captain  and  the  Lieutenant 
had  expressed  their  disapproval  of  gambling.  But  most 
of  the  men,  from  Senior  Leader  and  Barrack  Leaders 
down  to  the  ordinary  enrollees,  liked  a  game  of  poker 
(or  crap)  now  and  then.  After  the  game  most  of  the 
players  were  broke  for  the  rest  of  the  month  but  a  few 
lucky  ones  had  a  good  sized  roll. 
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So  life  went  on;  work,  snow,  funny  books,  more 
snow,  dead  weekends,  movies  at  the  rec  hall,  Father 
Barry’s  talks,  until  one  was  glad  to  go  to  town  and 
break  the  horrible  monotony  of  things.  On  the  way  to 
town  snow  would  drift  in  through  the  canvas  flaps,  until 
the  fellows  sitting  at  the  back  end  of  the  truck  wore 
ghostly  clothes.  All  the  way  down  the  fellows  joked  and 
sang,  singing  the  same  old  ballads  over  and  over  again. 

Ludlow:  out  of  the  trucks  and  now  for  some  fun. 
Quite  a  group  of  the  enrollees  headed  for  “Smithy’s”. 
Some  were  satisfied  with  one  beer,  others  with  a  few, 
sbme  had  to  go  the  whole  hog  and  wanted  the  barroom. 
Feeling  good,  the  gregarious  instinct  at  its  height,  some 
of  the  fellows  set  forth  to  enjoy  the  social  life  of  Lud¬ 
low.  About  twelve  everyone  was  back  in  the  trucks  and 
the  weary  journey  back  was  begun. 

Week  passed  week  and  the  snows  became  less  fre¬ 
quent.  Old  fellows  left.  New  rookies  came  in  and  we 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  regulars.  The  rookies  were  sent 
after  “the  bucket  of  steam”  and  “left-handed  monkey 
wrench”  just  as  we  had  been.  Life  returned  to  its  old 
routine.  New  friends  were  made  and  new  ideals  shaped. 
The  C’s  was  an  old  story  yet  an  attractive  one.  For  even 
though  the  enrollee  grew  weary  of  the  life,  still,  upon 
leaving  camp,  he  carried  nostalgic  memories. 

Cornelius  Sullivan  *44 
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Charles  F.  Manning  *44 
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THE  street  lamp  gave  a  fantastic,  hazy  glow,  as  the 
mist  swirled  down  from  the  low  gray  skies.  It  was 
a  few  short  minutes  before  midnight,  and  El  St.  was 
deserted  except  for  a  shabby  stranger,  who  huddled 
against  the  tiny  crevice  between  two  dark  buildings.  It 
was  a  cold  night  in  early  spring,  and  a  damp  wind  was 
blowing  off  the  river.  The  dark  figure  slowly  scratched 
a  match  against  the  dry  cement  between  the  bricks,  and 
let  it  burn  within  his  cupped  hands  until  a  gray  smoke 
arose — revealing  to  that  fragment  of  the  world  that  a 
cigarette  was  being  burned.  Carelessly,  the  man  al¬ 
lowed  the  match  to  fall  from  his  fingers  to  the  soggy 

ground,  and  slowly  the  last  ember  died  away  to  black¬ 
ness. 

Softly  the  figure  moved  from  one  corner  of  his  ref¬ 
uge  to  the  other,  and  in  so  doing  he  noticed  a  newspaper, 
revealed  in  the  narrow  slit  of  light  which  filtered  in 
from  the  lamp.  The  paper  was  crumpled  and  tom,  and 
dirty  in  spots.  It  was  yellow  and  wet,  but  that  did  not 
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matter  to  him.  He  bent  over  and  took  it  from  where 
it  lay.  In  a  glance,  his  eyes  swept  over  it,  suddenly 
coming  to  rest  on  a  single  subline,  which  seemed  to 
shock  him.  It  stated  simply  “KILLER  TO  DIE  TO¬ 
NIGHT,”  yet,  to  him,  it  had  a  wealth  of  meaning. 

With  a  bound,  he  was  on  the  sidewalk,  where  he 
paused  beneath  the  light  momentarily — glanced  at  a 
cheap  watch — then  let  a  faint  sigh  and  gasp  escape 
from  his  lips  almost  simultaneously. 

Swiftly  he  jammed  the  paper  into  his  pocket,  and 
began  to  walk — very  rapidly,  with  clipped  pace  which 
gradually  grew  into  a  run.  He  was  unconscious  of  all 
the  various  river  noises  which  were  ever  at  his  side — 
past  vacant  lots,  and  buildings,  housing  nothing  but 
rats,  he  moved.  Past  warehouses  and  railroad  tracks, 
on  and  on  up  El  St.,  ever  with  the  sound  of  the  tugs,  the 
hoarse  voice  of  the  foghorns,  and  the  distant  mess  bells 
in  the  background — on  and  on  until  he  saw  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  a  faint  blue  light — so  far  away  that  it  seemed  al¬ 
most  out  of  reach — but,  slowly  as  he  ran  on,  it  drew 
nearer  and  nearer.  Finally,  almost  out  of  breath,  he 
reached  it.  “PRECINCT  12”  was  neatly  printed  on  a 
sign  on  the  outside,  but  he  did  not  stop  to  read  it — he 
knew  what  it  said,  he  knew  that  this  was  the  police 
station.  Up  those  old-fashioned  steps  he  flew  and  on 
into  the  long,  narrow,  dimly-lighted  hallway.  Here  he 
paused,  but  only  for  a  fraction  of  a  second.  Then  he 
burst,  at  random,  into  a  room  to  the  right.  Inside 
stood  several  officers,  who  whirled  about,  amazed  at  his 
entrance. 

Once  inside,  he  gasped  in  a  frantic,  panting  voice — 
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“You’ve  got  to  stop  it! — There’s  a  man  going  to  die  in 
a  few  minutes — the  wrong  man.  Oh,  won’t  anyone  help 
me!  I  did  it — I  killed  Pop  Benson — not  him — me!” 

The  men  looked  at  him,  and  at  each  other,  blank 
amazement  written  on  their  faces — paralyzed,  unable 
to  move.  Quickly  the  Chief  recovered  his  senses  and 
calmly  asked  the  stranger  to  sit  down  and  to  calm  him¬ 
self. 

“But  aren’t  you  going  to  stop  the  execution?”  he 
blurted  on.  “Look,”  he  said,  pulling  the  crumpled  paper 
from  his  pocket,  “it  says  right  here” — then  the  words 
died  on  his  lips,  for  he  happened  to  glance  at  the  date. 
Then  he  broke,  and  sobbed. 

“I’m  sorry,  but  nothing  can  be  done  for  the  poor 
boy  who  died  a  year  ago  tonight!”  said  the  Chief.  “Oh 
Joe,  come  here  and  take  care  of  the — er — prisoner.” 
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Highlights  on  First  Nights 


Ten  Nights  In  a  Balcony 

George  E.  McKinnon  *43 

Theater  is  dead,”  they  dolorously  chant.  “Let 
X  us  take  its  poor  remains  and  bury  them  in  dusty 
libraries,  there  to  be  admired  only  by  scholars  and 
bookworms.  In  this  great  age  of  mass  production  and 
technical  perfection,  the  only  form  of  drama  is  the  mo¬ 
tion  pictures;  it  is  the  ‘new  order,’  the  old  must  go.” 
Thus  have  sung  many  people  during  the  past  ten  years. 
And  they  can  keep  on  singing  their  requiems,  but  the 
theater  will  never  die.  It  may  become  anemic  and  weak, 
but  with  a  transfusion  by  a  good  play,  it  will  bound  back 
to  vigorous  life,  confounding  its  pallbearers. 

This  season  of  1940-41  is  a  proof  of  that.  Starting 
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weakly  in  Boston  and  New  York,  with  little  of  value  for 
the  first  four  months,  it  suddenly  spurted  forward  in 
January  and  Broadway  was  practically  deluged  with 
good  plays.  One  after  another  they  came  and  were  re¬ 
ceived  with  great  praise — to  the  deep  satisfaction  of 
Theater  lovers. 

Naturally  enough,  the  emphasis  this  season  has 
been  overwhelmingly  on  comedies  and  musical  shows. 
It’s  not  strange  that  people  prefer  something  light  and 
gay  when  they  attend  the  Theater  this  year;  there  is  so 
much  horror  and  misery  in  the  world  that  too  many 
heavy  dramas  would  not  be  advisable.  We  need  to  for¬ 
get,  we  need  to  laugh,  to  lose  ourselves  in  a  play  that 
refreshes  and  cheers.  In  doing  this  the  Theater  fulfills 
a  real  need.  Some  may  call  it  an  escape  from  reality, 
but  after  all,  it  would  be  a  drab  existence  if  we  could  not 
“escape”  now  and  then  from  the  present,  harsh  life  into 
the  more  pleasant  world  of  literature  and  drama.  So  the 
producers  have  wisely  devoted  themselves  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  lighter  side  of  drama,  the  “escape” 
drama  if  you  will  have  it  so. 

However  unexciting  this  season  may  have  been  so 
far  in  Boston  and  New  York,  still  we  have  had  some  very 
worthy  productions.  Possibly  the  most  important  event 
was  the  Theater  Guild’s  presentation  of  Shakespeare’s 
comedy,  the  delightful  Twelfth  Night.  Co-starring  two 
of  the  brightest  figures  on  the  American  stage,  Helen 
Hayes  and  Maurice  Evans,  it  received  practically  an 
ovation  on  its  opening  night.  There  was,  however,  some 
criticism  of  Miss  Hayes’  performance  as  being  a  little 
too  “gay  and  kittenish.”  But  this  was  quibbling,  for  it 
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was  a  brilliant  production,  conceived  in  a  light,  gay, 
starry-eyed  mood  perfectly  suited  to  the  atmosphere  of 
the  play.  Especially  noteworthy  was  the  fine  direction 
of  Margaret  Webster,  the  foremost  woman  director  in 
the  country.  She  achieved  that  lightness  of  touch,  that 
delicacy  that  added  so  much  to  the  play.  Seldom  has 
Shakespeare  been  made  so  entertaining. 

Then  there  was  Life  With  Father  which  reopened 
the  intimate  Civic  Repertory,  adding  it  to  the  growing 
list  of  legitimate  theaters  in  Boston.  From  Clarence 
Day’s  stories,  Life  With  Father  and  God  and  My  Father , 
Howard  Lindsay  and  Russel  Crause  have  fashioned  the 
most  delightful  and  satisfying  comedy  in  years.  The 
Day  family  is  one  of  the  most  charming  of  “stage  fam¬ 
ilies” — far  surpassing  those  in  You  Can’t  Take  It  With 
You  and  Ah  Wilderness.  Father  Day,  ranting  at  the 
frightened  servant  girls,  refusing  vociferously  to  be  bap¬ 
tized,  and  then  asking  the  poor,  befuddled  minister  what 
he  thought  of  the  latest  Stock  Market  quotations,  al¬ 
ways  will  be  a  warm  memory.  And  this  play,  much  to 
the  surprise  of  the  sophisticates,  was  wholesome  and 
clean  and  fit  for  the  entire  family.  How  many  other 
plays  of  recent  years  can  claim  that  distinction? — less 
than  half.  It  is  plays  like  this  that  the  Theater  needs 
and  less  leering  filth. 

Probably  the  most  original  and  the  most  success¬ 
ful  show  of  the  season  thus  far  was  the  Moss  Hart-Kurt 
Weill  musical  play,  Lady  in  the  Dark.  This  piece  had 
Gertrude  Lawrence  as  its  star — “glittering  Gertie,” 
sparkling,  gay,  completely  enchanting  whether  acting, 
singing,  or  dancing.  As  one  critic  said :  “If  you  thought 
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Gertie  was  good  before,  you’ll  have  to  change  your  opin¬ 
ion — she’s  terrific!” 

The  play  had  a  most  novel  idea;  it  was  concerned 
with  the  current  craze  for  psychoanalysis.  Miss  Law¬ 
rence,  a  successful  business  woman  on  the  verge  of  a 
nervous  collapse,  goes  to  a  psychoanalyst,  and  as  she 
is  telling  him  her  dreams  the  stage  darkens  and  the 
scenery  turns  on  the  four  huge  turntables  on  which  it 
is  mounted,  and  you  find  yourself  seeing  Miss  Lawrence’s 
dream.  Of  course  she  was  “repressed,”  as  the  Freudians 
will  have  it;  and  in  her  dreams  she  finds  an  outlet  and 
becomes  a  Girl  of  the  Moment.  In  these  dream  sequences 
Miss  Lawrence  has  a  chance  to  prove  herself  indisputably 
the  most  versatile  actress  on  the  stage.  And  the  Circus 
scene,  with  its  gay  burlesque  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  was 
one  of  the  highlights  of  the  season. 

There  has  been  a  lack  of  good  murder  plays  for  the 
past  few  seasons.  But  this  year  a  fine  play  of  that  type 
was  presented — Ladies  in  Retirement ,  starring  the  bril¬ 
liant  English  actress,  Flora  Robson.  It  was  all  sheer 
melodrama,  but  with  a  definite  psychological  background. 
In  the  first  act,  the  murder  was  committed  right  on  the 
stage ;  through  the  next  two  acts  you  see  how  the  terrible 
crime  is  preying  on  the  mind  of  the  murderess.  It  is  al¬ 
most  morbidly  fascinating  to  watch  the  woman  slowly 
breaking  down  because  of  the  mental  torture  she  is  en¬ 
during.  Miss  Robson’s  performance  was  magnificent; 
she  conveyed  almost  clinically  the  terrible  suppression 
of  strong  passions,  passions  just  controlled. 

The  murder  was  most  effectively  staged.  The  vic¬ 
tim  was  sitting  at  the  piano,  slowly  a  door  behind  her 
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opened  and  Miss  Robson  entered  holding  a  noose  in  her 
hand;  slowly,  she  began  to  move  toward  the  woman, 
slowly,  slowly,  the  audience  was  breathless;  she  reached 
the  piano,  held  the  noose  over  the  woman’s  head  and — 
the  curtain  fell.  Such  a  first  act  curtain! 

One  of  the  few  serious  plays  was  Elmer  Rice’s  Flight 
to  the  West.  The  action  takes  place  on  a  clipper  plane 
bound  from  Lisbon  to  New  York.  The  passengers  are 
of  different  races,  classes  and  beliefs.  Basically  the  play 
had  a  fine  idea,  the  conflict  of  two  ideologies,  Naziism 
and  Democracy;  but  Mr.  Rice  failed  in  his  attempt  to 
make  the  conflict  convincing.  He  seemed  to  say  that 
Naziism  was  the  result  of  complete  rationalism,  and  De¬ 
mocracy  could  never  be  successful  if  we  faced  it  ration¬ 
ally;  so  he  advocated  what  amounted  to  sheer  idealism. 
The  audience  could  not  accept  his  argument,  and  thus 
the  play  lost  much  of  it  dramatic  value.  Another  fault 
was  the  lack  of  action;  for  two  acts  the  characters 
talked  but  did  nothing  else.  The  third  act  had  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  action  of  the  wrong  kind,  ending  in  a  splurge  of 
melodrama  which  gave  the  play  a  very  unsatisfactory 
conclusion.  However,  Mr.  Rice  did  have  a  fine  idea,  of 
which  he  was  admittedly  enthusiastic,  but  he  did  not 
bring  it  to  complete  dramatic  fulfilment. 

There  were  other  plays  of  varying  degrees  of  suc¬ 
cess;  the  Kaufman-Hart  comedy,  George  Washington 
Slept  Here ,  a  pleasant  little  piece  about  the  back-to-the- 
farm  movement  of  a  family  of  apartment-dwellers.  It 
contained  the  classic  remark  directed  to  a  nasty  little 
brat  of  fourteen:  “We  call  him  Huckleberry  Capone!” 
John  Van  Douten’s  comedy,  Old  Acquaintance ,  was  really 
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just  an  acting  battle  between  its  two  stars,  Jane  Cowl 
and  Peggy  Wood.  After  a  week  in  Boston,  the  two  ladies 
weren’t  speaking. 

The  musical  shows  are  always  with  us,  as  indeed 
they  should  be.  For  without  a  musical  now  and  then  to 
add  a  little  spice,  theater-going  might  lose  some  of  its 
flavor.  But  this  year  they  were  mostly  dismal  affairs. 
There  was  The  Little  Dog  Laughed — full  of  “social  sig¬ 
nificance.”  Crazy  With  the  Heat ,  All  in  Fun ,  Night  of 
Love ,  Pins  and  Needles,  H’ya  Gentlemen,  all  containing 
the  most  expensive  trash  to  be  found  outside  of  the 
movies.  The}'  all  closed  promptly. 

However,  there  were  two  highspots.  One  was  Ed 
Wynn’s  Boys  and  Girls  Together.  This  brought  the  fab¬ 
ulous  clown  back  to  the  stage  after  three  years  absence. 
The  show  itself  was  rather  ordinary,  but  the  “Perfect 
Fool”  was  great.  The  other  musical  was  Panama  Hattie, 
the  biggest  financial  success  of  the  season.  It  starred 
the  rowdy  blues  singer,  Ethel  Merman  and  Cole  Porter 
music.  Although  it  was  rather  low,  with  much  of  its 
humor  borrowed  from  burlesque,  still  it  was  a  gay,  col¬ 
orful,  tuneful — if  rowdy — musical. 

The  season  on  Broadway  itself  has  been  marked  by 
a  dearth  of  good  plays.  That  seems  strange,  for  of  all 
fields  of  writing,  playwriting  is  the  most  lucrative.  If 
you  can  write  successful  dramas,  you  will  be  assured  of 
an  enormous  income.  There  is  no  field  that  can  bring 
more  money,  and  no  field  needs  good  writers  more  des¬ 
perately.  There  are  many  actors,  many  producers,  many 
technicians  of  all  kinds — -but  where  are  the  writers? 
Why  isn’t  America  producing  them?  These  questions 
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have  been  bothering  the  students  of  the  Theater  for  ten 
years,  with  no  answer  in  sight. 

This  year  the  only  solid  dramatic  success  of  the 
first  four  months  was  written  by  an  Englishman,  Wil¬ 
liams.  It  was  The  Corn  is  Green,  starring  Ethel  Barry¬ 
more — her  first  success  in  five  attempts.  But  up  until 
January  there  was  little  of  value  produced  outside  of  that. 

The  biggest  disappointment  was  the  failure  of  Max¬ 
well  Anderson’s  serious  and  moving  play  of  Christ  as  a 
boy  of  twelve — Journey  to  Jerusalem.  It  contained  An¬ 
derson’s  religious  philosophy,  and  although  sincere  and 
reverent,  the  critics  said  it  was  not  well  done  dramat¬ 
ically. 

Since  January,  however,  the  season  in  New  York  has 
improved  and  there  are  now  a  good  number  of  hits. 
Among  them  are:  Arsenic  and  Old  Lace,  My  Sister 
Eileen,  Owen  Davis’  Mr.  and  Mrs.  North,  Pal  Joey  and 
various  others,  some  of  which  were  seen  earlier  in  Bos¬ 
ton. 

Thus  stands  the  Theater  season  in  Boston  and  New 
York  as  it  goes  into  its  second  half.  It  has  not  been  too 
exciting  or  eventful  but  there  have  been  many  worth¬ 
while  productions. 

As  for  the  future,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Theater  will  regain  its  former  position  of  pre¬ 
eminence.  A  change  is  taking  place,  very  gradually, 
but  taking  place  nevertheless.  The  Theater  is  becom¬ 
ing  more  popular;  it  is  now  available  to  more  people 
in  the  cities  than  at  any  time  in  the  past  ten  years. 

John  Mason  Brown,  the  New  York  critic,  says  the 
Theater  will  become  increasingly  proletarian  in  its  whole 
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emphasis ;  he  hopes  for  a  Federal  Theater  that  will  be 
“an  art  Theater  not  an  almshouse.” 

Whatever  the  changes  may  be,  or  whatever  happens 
to  the  Theater,  that  is  all  in  the  future.  The  important 
thing  is  to  go  to  the  Theater.  Go  and  see  some  of  the 
greatest  artists  of  all  dramatic  history;  you  will  never 
regret  it.  No  matter  what  your  taste  in  entertainment 
may  be,  the  American  stage,  the  only  free  stage  in  the 
world,  will  satisfy  your  desires.  It  is  sad  to  think  that 
this  great  form  of  art  is  being  neglected  by  so  many 
because  of  sheer  ignorance.  There  is  nothing  more  sat¬ 
isfying  than  a  fine  play  brilliantly  acted — so  go  to  the 
Theater  and  be  thrilled. 
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A  Student  Carries  Mail 
In  the  Christmas  Rush 


Mail  man,  North  End 

Joseph  T.  Nolan  '42 

SUMNER  TUNNEL  is  more  than  a  '‘vehicular  traffic 
connection  to  Suffolk  Downs  and  the  North  Shore, 
constructed  by  the  City  of  Boston,  F.  W.  Mansfield, 
Mayor;  James  M.  Curley,  Governor,”  without  the  loss  of 
a  single  man,  or  the  subsequent  gain  of  a  single  dollar. 
In  addition  it  unites — or  separates,  according  to  your 
point  of  view — Boston’s  two  Italian  districts.  As  you 
speed  between  its  smoothly-tiled  walls  and  over  its 
roughly-patched  surface  you  emerge  on  the  one  side  in 
East  Boston.  Its  correct  pronunciation  is  short  and 
clipped:  “Easta  Bost”;  the  fine  old  Gaelic  phrase  of 
“Aist  Barston”  no  longer  prevails. 

This  latest  site  for  a  federal  housing  project,  de¬ 
spite  the  lingering  presence  of  a  few  suitable  candidates 
for  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  has  now  been  thor¬ 
oughly  Romanized.  So  thoroughly,  in  fact,  that  two 
years  ago  East  Boston  wrested  away  the  Columbus  Day 
parade  from  its  perennial  North  End.  That  was  the 
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great  day  of  the  old  town’s  Roman  glory,  as  well  as  the 
occasion  of  the  Curley-Tobin  clash.  The  racial  situ¬ 
ation  is  best  illustrated  by  the  religious  status  quo  at 
Orient  Heights.  From  the  square  at  the  Heights,  which 
has  the  peculiar  distinction  of  flaunting  more  alcoholic 
dispensaries  than  any  similar  square  in  East  Boston, 
several  churches  are  discernible.  The  most  impressive, 
a  spacious  brick  structure  complete  with  extensive 
grounds  and  parochial  school,  is  on  a  hill,  and  is  Italian. 
The  Irish  hold  forth  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  in  a  modest, 
brown-shingled  little  chapel,  reclaimed  when  the  Prot¬ 
estants  vacated  in  a  lost  cause.  Though  weak  in  num¬ 
bers,  their  spirit  is  strong  and  their  Catholic  Action 
vigorous.  Over  the  other  hill  are  two  nondescript,  non- 
Catholic  congregations.  The  nearest  synagogue  is  in 
Chelsea.  And  so  we  repeat,  objectively,  “Easta  Bost”  is 
now  Italian. 

Another  dime-and-nickel  ride  beneath  the  harbor, 
turn  to  the  right  and  up  Hanover  Street,  and  you  can 
smell,  thrill,  and  smile  in  Boston’s  real  Little  Italy,  of 
which  East  Boston  is  only  the  overflow.  It’s  the  North 
End,  with  its  pizza  pies  and  pastry  shops,  four  churches, 
fun,  and  people.  The  North  End,  where  grapes  and  nuts 
are  cheapest,  the  bells  don’t  ring  on  houses,  and  the 
bread  is  fresh,  and  sold  in  pounds.  The  North  End,  with 
cobbled  streets  and  cluttered  alleys,  with  Venetian 
blinds  in  tenements,  with  huddled  homes  and  shining 
kitchens,  with  life,  love,  and  laughter,  with  dirt,  and 
the  devil’s  due.  And  with  kids.  Kids  enough  to  mock 
the  Margaret  Sangers,  and  slums  enough  to  dismay  the 
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FHA.  But  let  another  tell  the  story,  and  who  should 
know  it  better  than  the  mailman? 

“Don’t  believe  all  you  hear  about  the  North  End, 
son.  Why,  you  could  walk  right  down  these  streets  at 
twelve  o’clock  tonight,  all  by  your  lonesome.  Over  in 
the  South  End  you’d  be  murdered.  And  we  get  the 
blame  for  the  West  End,  too.  The  papers,  they  don’t 
know  the  difference — if  there’s  been  an  assault  or  a 
shooting  over  on  Dover  St.  or  Shawmut  Avenue,  they 
always  say  the  North  End.  It’s  respectable  now;  it 
ain’t  like  it  used  to  be.  And  the  people — don’t  let  them 
bother  you.  Just  ignore  ’em,  and  they’ll  be  all  right. 
They’re  used  to  being  ignored.” 

And  with  this  for  a  valedictory  I  was  left  with  a 
whirl  of  directions,  a  bag  of  mail,  and — the  North  End. 
As  already  mentioned,  there  are  no  bells  in  the  houses. 
That  is,  there  are  none  which  work.  There  are  no  mail 
boxes  to  mention,  unless  you  mention  those  under  lock 
and  key.  And  there  are  no  numbers  on  the  houses.  No 
numbers,  I  mean,  arranged  in  anyway  that  could  be  called 
ordered,  sane,  or  legible. 

But  they  have  kids.  And  don’t  believe  that  propa¬ 
ganda  about  kids  wanting  to  be  firemen  or  state  troopers 
or  aviators.  That’s  kid  stuff.  They’d  rather  be  mail¬ 
men.  Particularly  with  their  own  mail.  A  dozen  husky- 
voiced,  dirt  and  olive-tanned  youngsters’  faces  were 
thrust  into  mine;  a  dozen  many-voweled  Italian  names 
tumbled  forth  in  a  torrent  of  syllables.  “Any  mail  for 
Fabiano  .  .  .  Repucci  .  .  .  Ricco  .  . .  Colmara  .  .  .  Spagan- 
zetti?”  One  little  girl,  far  too  tiny  to  go  through  life 
as  Dominica  Calliafero,  took  half  a  bundle  for  the  Callia- 
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fero  clan.  “That’s  my  uncle  Salvatore,  he  lives  upstairs. 
That’s  my  grandma,  and  those  are  my  mother’s.  This 
is  mine,  those  are  my  cousin’s,  and  this  is  Rosa  Bucini’s.” 
You  guessed  it ;  they  all  live  in  one  house. 

But  enough  of  incidentals;  the  houses  themselves 
are  worthy  of  the  attention  of  F.  Stewart  McDonald. 
Their  uniform  drabness  from  the  street  is  relieved  oc¬ 
casionally  by  some  welcome  bright  red  curtains,  or  a 
Venetian  blind — as  startling  a  juxtaposition  as  those  be¬ 
hind  the  gothic  windows  on  the  Heights.  And  here  and 
there  a  bay  window  gleams  in  its  portly  bulge,  suggest¬ 
ing  a  Beacon  Street  apartment  that  somehow  got  mis¬ 
placed.  But  at  Christmas  time,  in  the  evening,  all  such 
drab  details  are  gone,  vanished  in  a  bilaze  of  candlelight. 
Each  window  shines  fiercely  in  competition  with  its 
neighbor;  the  parlors  and  the  Christmas  trees,  even  the 
streets,  the  shops,  and  the  people  reflect  a  gentle  radi¬ 
ance,  until  it  seems  as  if  Heaven  itself  must  have  de¬ 
scended  and  loaned  the  North  End  its  stars. 

Let  us  imagine  you  are  proceeding  gingerly  up  one 
of  these  alleys  to  a  rear  door.  You  may  well  proceed 
gingerly,  if  carrying  a  sackful  of  WPA  checks.  If  you 
have  a  good  imagination  as  well,  your  shoulder  will  be 
bruised,  your  eyes  slightly  strained,  and  your  feet  ready 
to  stage  a  walk-out  in  painful  protest.  But  one  thing 
chiefly  will  meet  the  eye,  or  rather  the  foot,  and  that  is 
the  peculiar  kind  of  refuse  in  such  an  alley.  With  the 
chief  ingredients  of  paper,  cardboard,  water,  and  mud, 
a  new  product  is  churned  up,  neither  slush  nor  mud,  but 
“clush,”  a  sinking,  sucking  substance  that  can  trap  you 
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ankle-deep.  There  is  nothing  old  or  commonplace  to  an 
Irishman  in  the  North  End. 

Still  imaginatively  you  swing  open  a  scarred  and 
massive  door,  and  enter  the  hallway  with  your  mail. 
The  first  floors  in  so  many  of  these  tenements  are  half 
occupied  with  stores,  and  the  remaining  space  that 
serves  for  a  vestibule  invariably  seems  deserted.  At 
this  point  imagination  fails;  one  needs  a  nose  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  fullest  flavor  of  these  distinctive  first  floors. 
The  dank,  clutching  odor  of  a  cellar  with  the  smell  of 
old,  dead  fish — this  might  serve  the  imagination  for  the 
hallway.  Overhead  are  often  found  the  ceilings  of 
rusty-red,  corrugated  iron,  arched  like  a  cathedral,  to 
complete  the  oven-like  effect  in  summer.  The  stairways 
are  worn,  like  an  old  pair  of  shoes;  they  have  felt  many 
feet  pass  over.  There  seem  to  be  always  colored  win¬ 
dows  in  the  door,  as  if  even  the  sunlight  would  be  pro¬ 
faned  in  entering.  One  stark  and  lonely  light  bulb,  for¬ 
ever  burning  at  the  end  of  its  iron  chain,  pushes  the 
shadows  into  their  corners,  and  glares  boldly  at  the 
gloom.  The  damp  and  dismal  passage  down  to  Charon’s 
ferry  can  be  no  more  depressing,  damp,  or  darksome 
than  a  hallway  in  the  North  End. 

One  cannot  cease  this  philosophic  musing  over  the 
houses.  They  are  so  tall  and  tightly  packed  together, 
that  they  suggest  your  Sophomore  Latin,  Tacitus,  and 
the  sun  obstructions  of  ancient  Rome.  There  is,  of 
course,  a  well-deserved  distinction  made  between  a  house 
and  a  home.  The  latter  is  measured  as  a  living  thing, 
in  terms  of  a  family,  kids,  and  folks ;  but  a  house  is  so 
much  lumber  and  paint.  It  is  useless  to  paint  their 
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fronts ;  the  sooty  fingerprints  of  our  own  particular  age 
soon  reappear.  At  first  you  rather  stupidly  wonder  how 
people  can  live  in  them;  then  in  a  burst  of  altruism  you 
ask  how  people  can  own  and  make  money  from  them.  In 
one  especially  dreary  row  of  houses,  so  heavy  with  its 
load  of  homes  that  it  bulged  uneasily  over  its  corners, 
I  looked  up  to  find  upon  the  clapboard  a  stately  bronze 
tablet  with  the  finely  chiseled  legend,  “Here  Was  Erected 
the  Mansion  of  Thomas  Hutchinson,  Governor  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  1765.”  That’s  history,  irony,  and  something 
else  together,  in  Boston  fashion.  In  one  of  those  inner 
courtyards,  fashionably  removed  from  the  street  ( and  to 
utilize  the  back-yard  space) ,  I  was  stopped  at  the  board- 
bare  steps  by  a  serious  little  girl  with  “Mister,  that 
house  is  empty.  Nobody  lives  there.”  Little  girl,  you 
should  say  that  of  ten  hundred  houses.  Nobody  should 
live  there. 

You  need  not  always  swing  open  a  scarred  and  mas¬ 
sive  door.  If  the  family  sees  you  coming,  especially 
around  WPA-check  time,  they  nearly  remove  the  door, 
no  matter  how  massive,  in  the  rush  for  the  mail.  I 
stood  at  one  such  doorway,  easing  the  bag  from  my 
shoulder — after  it’s  been  there  an  hour  it  feels  the  same, 
on  or  off — and  was  challenged  with  “Have  you  got  any 
mail  for  Bellafatto  JOHNNY  WHAT  ARE  YOU  DOING 
WITH  THAT  CART?”  The  capitals  aren’t  mine;  they’re 
Mrs.  Bellafatto’s.  When  my  eardrums  had  ceased  their 
anvil  chorus,  I  noticed  the  causa  belli ,  a  suave  little 
urchin  of  eight.  He  discarded  the  offending  weapon,  and 
headed  for  a  group  of  other  little  urchins  building  a 
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back-yard  bonfire,  in  the  half -tangible  hope  that  it  might 
catch  on  to  something  worthwhile. 

The  fastest  reflex  action  that  I  know  isn’t  a  wink 
or  a  sneeze  or  some  other  anatomical  twitching;  it’s  a 
mother’s  reaction  with  her  child  in  danger.  It’s  an  un¬ 
selfish  instinct  of  self -protection,  for  the  child  is  part  of 
herself.  The  kids  share  it  too;  their  universal  cry  of 
fright  is  “Mamma  mia!”  We  know  of  God  that  we 
should  both  love  and  fear  Him.  The  kids  feel  the  same 
way  about  their  mothers.  At  one  moment  the  street 
would  ring  with  recriminations — I  can  recall  no  shriller 
sound  than  Mrs.  Roma  telling  Angelo  to  get  down  from 
the  fire  escape,  before  he  would  get  “feexed.”  And  yet, 
let  the  squeal  of  brakes  announce  a  near  collision  in  the 
narrow  little  streets  and  a  dozen  heads  will  pop  to  the 
windows,  a  dozen  lively  images  of  Angelo,  Jimmy,  Ida, 
Pasquale,  Mary,  are  mirrored  in  anxious  eyes,  and  one 
more  worry  furrows  a  new  wrinkle  and  whitens  another 
hair  on  old  and  love-worn  faces. 

When  they  don’t  rush  you  at  the  door  or  corner  you 
in  the  hallway,  you  can  enjoy  the  diversion  of  consult¬ 
ing  the  mail  boxes.  There  aren’t  many  which  deserve 
that  respectful  designation;  most  of  them  are  torn  and 
ugly  tin  boxes,  guaranteed  to  infect  at  the  first  scratch. 
And  nowhere,  except  with  one  lady  who  pinned  up  a 
large  paper  bag  with  clothespins,  did  I  find  a  decently 
sized  one.  They  were  expressly  made  to  order  for  thin, 
narrow,  oblong  checks,  and  not  for  Christmas  cards  with 
a  mere  sentimental  value.  The  names  are  interesting, 
when  the  names  are  listed.  In  three  days  of  scouting  I 
found  three  such  innocent  cognomens  as  Smith,  Osborn, 
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and  Johnson — all  the  others  ended  in  vowels.  That 
doesn’t  include  Moe  Cohen,  who  runs  the  spend-lend 
shop  at  the  corner.  There  your  credit’s  always  good  .  .  . 
for  thirty  days.  I  also  took  notes  on  an  apparent  move¬ 
ment  to  Celticize  a  few  expatriate  Italian  families,  prob¬ 
ably  to  even  things  up  for  East  Boston.  At  any  rate  the 
mail  box  card  said  “O’Brien,”  but  on  the  wall  overhead 
some  Benedict  Arnold  had  scrawled  “Obrienni.”  At  an¬ 
other  place  the  letter  was  addressed  to  the  Machellini’s, 
but  it  was  claimed  by  the  McElleraey’s.  A  third  transi¬ 
tion  was  simply  from  “Camollo”  to  “Molloy.”  I’m  not 
quite  sure  of  the  reason,  but  the  Irish  and  Italians  have 
grown  very  friendly,  since  they  now  share  a  common 
insular  foe. 

Checks,  checks,  checks !  Christmas  Club,  bank  divi¬ 
dends,  WPA,  Old  Age  Assistance — What  did  people  do 
before  Roosevelt?  Most  eager  are  the  oldsters — I  car¬ 
ried  their  food  and  heat,  their  homes  and  life,  all  in  a 
callous  mail  bag.  The  Superintendent  at  Hanover  Street : 
“Don’t  leave  checks  in  open  mail  boxes.  They  need  them 
too  bad  to  take  chances.”  You  are  proceeding  quietly, 
with  the  mail  finally  in  something  like  order — the  sorters 
were  in  a  hurry  at  first — when  you  are  stopped,  physi¬ 
cally,  by  a  burly  citizen  whom  the  government  describes 
as  Giuseppe  Antagliacci:  “Hay,  keed,  you  gotta  WPA 
chacks?  You  know,  chacks  for  WPA?  For  me,  Giu¬ 
seppe  Antagliacci.  A-n-t-a-g  .  .  .  Anybody  gat  one?  Due 
yestidday.  You  know  watta  I  mean,  WPA?”  In  the 
window  was  Mrs.  Antagliacci,  furnishing  the  efficient 
cause. 
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If  you  were  confined  to  carrying  away  a  single,  over¬ 
whelming  impression  of  the  North  End,  it  would  be  one 
of  food.  Food  and  its  consumers  abound.  I  was  early 
convinced  of  their  good  eating  habits  by  observing  what 
Dr.  Johnson  might  have  described  as  the  “preponder¬ 
ance  of  avoirdupois.”  The  edibles  have  a  refreshing  look 
of  freshness.  Young  goats,  lambs,  and  pigs  are  hung 
up  whole  outside  the  butcher  shops,  with  the  blood  still 
clotted  around  their  necks  and  a  jellied  portion  of  the  in¬ 
sides  pulled  outside  for  display  on  waxed  papers.  There 
are  new  and  many  varieties  of  food — strange  kinds  of 
greens,  new  vegetables,  leeks,  eggplants,  cheeses,  grapes 
in  red,  white,  and  purple,  wines  from  their  ruddy  juices, 
a  pushcart-full  of  celery,  and  another  of  black  walnuts. 
It  all  seems  new  and  strange  to  the  potato-bound  Irish. 
The  pastry  shops  are  enticing  with  their  really  deep- 
dish  pies,  tiny  sugared  titbits,  and  fish-shaped  cakes 
with  green  fins  and  red-frosting  eyes.  And  the  bakeries 
— the  celestial  servings  of  ambrosia  could  have  given 
Olympus  no  more  delicious  aromas  than  those  of  the 
fresh-baked  bread  in  a  North  End  bakery.  All  other 
commercial  offerings  are  pale,  flour-ish  imitations  de¬ 
secrations  of  this  ancient  food  and  the  baker’s  art.  I 
might  add  that  I  am  not  in  the  employ  of  the  Italian 
Bakers’  Union.  Also,  that  the  crusts  are  good  chewing. 

The  food  is  liquid,  as  well,  on  Hanover  and  Fleet 
Streets.  The  endless  spaghetti  shops  have  a  suspicious 
“front”-like  appearance  about  them,  and  not  many  cus¬ 
tomers  seem  to  order  spaghetti.  I  innocently  ventured 
into  a  more  pretentious  one,  boasting  of  a  pizza  pie  that 
comprised  a  meal  for  two.  Being  doubly  skeptic  and 
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twice  as  hungry  as  usual,  I  ordered  one,  and  then,  ab¬ 
sently,  and  even  more  innocently,  uttered,  “Milk.”  That 
pale  request  affected  the  waiter  as  if  I  had  thrown  it 
at  him,  instead  of  merely  ordering  it.  With  an  effort 
to  regain  his  composure,  he  weakly  denied  possessing 
any  such  article.  At  least  I  felt  safe  in  ordering  coffee, 
but  with  recomposed  dignity  he  reproved  me  further: 
“No  coffee,  either,  sonny.”  Now  that’s  really  pushing 
a  fellow  into  it.  It’s  moral  compulsion — a  clear  case  for 
the  W.  C.  T.  U.  Apparently  you  take  your  pizzas  with 
Pickwick’s,  or  you  take  just  pizzas. 

A  North  End  school  teacher — a  foreigner  to  the  sec¬ 
tion  like  myself — has  contested  my  impressions  on  eat¬ 
ing.  “The  kids  in  the  morning,”  she  said,  “sometimes 
tell  me  what  they  had  for  breakfast.  As  little  as  a 
bunch  of  grapes  sometimes,  or  a  candy  bar.  And  when 
they  go  home  at  noontime,  they’re  back  too  soon  to 
have  eaten  much  of  anything.  Cheese,  wine,  spaghetti, 
bread — those  are  the  staples.”  Another  auslander,  a 
harassed  social  worker  from  the  medical  clinic,  reversed 
my  secret  trend  of  sympathy  for  her  with  her  rejoinder, 
“It  must  really  be  a  nightmare — a  mailman  in  the  North 
End!”  She  was  then  called  upon  to  contribute  advice 
for  Johnny:  “He’s  two  years  old  .  .  .  pus  in  his  eyes  for 
two  weeks,  now  it’s  hardened  into  sores,  Argyrol’s  all 
right,  isn’t  it?  Well,  I  thought  it  was  just  a  cold  and  I 
didn’t  want  to  bother  .  .  .” 

North  Square  is  a  good  vantage  point  from  which 
to  view  the  North  End.  The  rows  of  tenements  stretch 
from  every  corner.  The  Sacred  Heart  Church — super¬ 
fluously  labelled  Italian — occupies  one  side.  An  attrac- 
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tive  undertaker’s  dwelling  is  across  the  street.  Lots  of 
people,  good  business,  good  money,  good  house — it’s  sim¬ 
ple  in  the  North  End.  The  third  corner  of  the  Square 
should  be  noted  for  its  inclusion  of  the  Paul  Revere 
House,  which  appears  little  older  or  different  from  the 
rest.  It’s  only  one  story,  but  it  sags  in  just  the  same 
way.  As  I  made  the  proper  notation  two  spinsterly  ladies 
out  on  a  slumming  trip — although  they  wouldn’t  call  it 
that — paused  dutifully  to  read  the  bronze  inscription. 
They  left  complacently,  duty  done. 

The  North  End  is  by  no  means  restricted  to  one 
church.  Around  the  corner  from  the  Sacred  Heart  is  St. 
Leonard’s,  the  charge  of  the  brown-robed,  efficient  Fran¬ 
ciscans.  St.  Stephen’s — sustained  by  its  Little  Flower 
novenas — is  opposite  the  Paul  Revere  Mall  and  sug¬ 
gests  a  Faneuil  Hall  effect  with  its  inside  balcony  and 
colonial  design.  Then  you  learn  that  it  was  a  meeting 
house,  until  the  Catholics,  again  to  the  rescue,  took  over. 

The  last  church  is,  of  course,  stately  Saint  Mary’s, 
the  Jesuit  effort  in  this  fertile  field.  I  found  two  other 
congregations,  both  together:  one  a  dog-eared,  sort  of 
log-chapel-in-brick  affair,  stoutly  labelled  “Chiesa  Epis- 
copalia  Italiana.”  If  you  know  any  loose  Italian  Episco- 
pals,  I  feel  sure  there  is  plenty  of  room.  Next  to  that 
is  a  really  legitimate  meeting  house,  one  we  haven’t  ap¬ 
propriated  as  yet.  In  fact,  it’s  the  Old  North  Meeting 
House,  whose  dusty  belf  ry  once  held  the  historic  lanterns 

that  set  a-riding  Paul  Revere  to  warn  the  country 
against  the  British.  Too  bad  that  the  lanterns  and  Re¬ 
vere  can’t  repeat  the  performance  before  the  Lend-Lease 
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Bill  is  passed.  Revere  is  such  a  favorite  son  in  the  North 
End  that  he  must  have  had  Italian  blood  somewhere. 
Naturally  this  occasion  of  Longfellow’s  verses  can’t  pass 
unnoticed;  another  of  these  plaque  affairs  is  proudly 
tacked  to  the  bare  white  boards.  The  church  does  a  big 
business  in  visitors — the  spinsterly  lady  type — but  I  sus¬ 
pect  if  the  Colonials  had  chosen  another  belfry,  this 
would  have  been  long  since  “gone  with  the  wind”  of  its 
weather  vane. 

It’s  the  day  before  Christmas,  and  the  eel-vendors 
are  doing  a  rushing  business.  Big,  live,  round  and  slimy 
eels,  suggesting  snakes  with  fins.  Their  owners  stand  on 
the  street  comers  and  shout  to  the  four  winds  and  all 
eel-lovers  of  their  wares.  The  jargon  sounded  some¬ 
thing  like  “cappadociae  vivae!”  but  with  my  knowledge 
of  foreign  languages  limited  to  something  of  Latin, 
Greek  and  B.  C.  French,  I  may  have  missed  a  syllable  or 
two.  I  know  I  missed  much  through  this  deficiency  the 
day  after  Churchill’s  speech  to  Mussolini  and  his  race. 
I  managed  to  gather,  however,  that  the  White  Commit¬ 
tee  would  have  little  luck  forming  a  chapter  in  this  sec¬ 
tion. 

Like  a  river  flowing  faster  and  faster,  roaring 
through  the  rapids  and  crashing  upon  the  falls,  life  in 
the  North  End  is  whirled  into  its  fastest,  loudest  cre¬ 
scendo  on  Christmas  Eve.  Everyone  is  out,  or  returning 
home  with  bundles  and  presents.  The  stores  have  phono¬ 
graphs  blaring  out  Christmas  carols,  and  signs  wishing 
you  a  “Buona  Natale.”  The  churches  are  streaming  with 
people ;  the  joyful  mystery  of  Midnight  Mass  is  the  crown 
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of  the  excitement.  There’s  so  much  warmth  and  life 
and  happiness  everywhere,  so  many  shining  windows 
and  so  many  holy-looking  faces,  that  you  forget  the  dirt 
and  slums,  the  mail  boxes,  the  bells  that  wouldn’t  ring, 
and  even  the  hallways.  You  think  that  if  this  were  the 
first  Christmas  Eve  and  here  were  Bethlehem,  He  could 
have  had  ten  thousand  homes  on  that  cold  night.  There’s 
no  place  like  Boston,  they  say,  outside  of  Bethlehem,  on 
Christmas  Eve.  And  in  Boston,  there’s  no  place  like 
the  North  End. 
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A  Philosophy  Of  Janitors. 


tty  HAVE  the  most  amazing  janitor,”  said  Tow,  “he 
X  steals  my  sherry,  wears  my  best  white  vests,  reads 
all  my  books  and  tosses  wild  parties  in  my  apartment 
when  I  am  away.  Insolence  is  his  first  name,  O’Dacity, 
his  last. 
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“He  should  be  old,  he  should  be  feeble-minded,  dod¬ 
dering  and  decrepit;  he  should  have  a  genius  for  some¬ 
thing  or  other  like  a  specimen  in  a  French  novel;  the 
battered  old  porter  blinking  belligerently  through  the 
bars  of  a  banal  building’s  back.  Old  Jacques,  perhaps 
so  dishonest  in  many  petty  ways,  but  withal,  oh  so  lov¬ 
able.  That  way  he  has  of  warming  up  the  rooms  on  a 
wintry  day,  when  every  other  room  in  the  place  is  so 
cold,  so  cheerless  and  forbidding.  Heat  that  slaps  you 
caressingly  in  the  face,  in  your  cold  red  face  that’s  like 
a  plucked  fowl  in  an  ice  barrel.  He  doesn’t  bring  warmth 
out  of  freeze,  mothering  warmth  like  a  perch  in  an  an¬ 
gel’s  armpit,  he  doesn’t  concoct  a  heat-throbbing  glow 
where  thoughts  of  punitive  fires  are  a  consolation,  he 
doesn’t  transform  a  sweet  chunky  log  into  a  great  flame- 
symphonic  brand,  he  doesn’t  do  all  this  just  because  he 
steals  my  whiskey,  wears  my  boots,  reads  my  mail,  sam¬ 
ples  my  ginger-crock  and  borrows  my  ‘good-bye’  books; 
no,  he’s  a  genius,  he  is  a  stinking,  mildewed  genius.  Ho, 
ho,  ho!  Isn’t  he  wonderful?  Oh,  the  old  codger!  Here 
Jacques,  here,  take  this  little  trifle  here.  Yes,  it’s  a  bot¬ 
tle  of  Haig  and  Haig,  a  quart  bottle,  Jacques,  here,  have 
it!  A  friend  gave  it  to  me  for  Christmas,  I’ve  only 
known  him  thirty  years!  Here  Jacques,  have  it,  you’d 
take  it  anyway,  wouldn’t  you?  Ho,  ho,  ho!  Here  Jac¬ 
ques,  here! 

“But  Insolence,  yes,  Insolence.  He’s  only  twenty-six. 
He!  Mon  Jacques  is  a  piker  compared  to  this  guy.  I’m 
a  stranger,  a  foreigner  in  my  own  apartment.  At  worst 
Jacques  was  a  lovable  thief,  he’d  light  a  fire  once  in  a 
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while,  and  he’d  do  all  his  stealing  stealthily;  he  had  a 
gall  but  it  was  Mussolini’s,  not  Caesar’s. 

“O’Dacity  knows  more  about  my  personal  belong¬ 
ings  than  I  do.  There’s  a  letter  from  Moll  Flanders,’ 
he’d  say,  ‘she’s  coming  up  tonight;  do  you  mind  if  I  sit 
in?’  (This  isn’t  my  mother  or  my  father  or  my  sister  or 
my  brother  talking.  It  isn’t  my  wife  or  my  son  or 
daughter.  It  isn’t  my  cousin,  uncle  or  aunt;  it  isn’t  my 
best  friend  or  my  worst  friend;  it’s  the  Janitor,  Inso¬ 
lence  O’Dacity.) 

“  ‘Where  is  the  letter,  now?’  I  would  ordinately 
growl. 

“  ‘It’s  in  your  valuables  box  in  the  right  bottom 
drawer  of  your  dresser,  with  the  rest  of  the  letters  from 
her  and  the  others.  I  found  the  key  in  the  vest-pocket  of 
your  morning  suit.’ 

“.  . .  ‘Oh,  ah,  thanks,’  I’d  say  ...  I  never  used  to  say 
thanks,  I  used  to  stamp  my  feet,  tear  my  hair  and  scream 
at  the  top  of  my  lungs;  I  used  to  seize  my  cane  and  be¬ 
labor  Insolence  into  insensibility.  This  has  all  changed, 
however,  at  least  since  I  discovered  that  it  took  more 
bottled  energies  to  revive  O’Dacity  from  these  only  too 
frequent  massacres  than  he  could  steal  or  just  plain 
guzzle  sitting  before  me.  As  for  the  books,  clothes- 
horsings,  and  assorted  bacchanalia,  I  am  prone  to  apply 
them  against  the  temporal  punishment  due  to  sin,  less¬ 
ening  their  immediate  irritations  with  applied  studies 
in  unpiekable  padlocks. 

“He’s  amazing,  but  he’s  only  twenty-six;  how  does 
he  get  that  way?  Jacques  was  seventy  and  a  genius  .  .  . 
but  .  .  .  but  .  .  . 

“Insolence  O’Dacity!” 
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Tow  In  The  Second  Balcony 

* 

“Song  Out  Of  Sorrow ” — by  Felix  Doherty 
(Presented  by  the  Blackfriars  at  Peabody  Playhouse) 

“Sing  out  of  sorrow  for  Song  out  of  Sorrow,”  says 
Tow.  “Admirable  effort  by  admirable  group  but  not 
the  Catholic  Theater.  The  Catholic  Theater  must  be  the 
theater  of  the  proletariat.  Fine  play  for  the  intellec¬ 
tuals,  but  all  Catholics  aren’t  intellectuals.  They  are, 
most  of  them,  interested  dn  Francis  Thompson  while 
he  lived  in  an  environment  perhaps  uncomfortably 
proximate  to  their  own.  They  are  not  interested  in  the 
nonetheless  great  manifestations  of  spirituality  pecul¬ 
iar  to  ‘Thommy,’  at  least  not  when  they  are  revealed 
through  endless  dialogues  which  weep  for  action.  Most 
Catholics  might  conceivably  discuss  ‘Thommy’  over  a 
pot  of  tea  in  the  amiability  of  their  own  kitchens  and 
‘grow’  as  much  mentally  as  they  would  in  the  drowsi- 
hood  of  inaction  which  is  ‘Song  Out  Of  Sorrow.’  ” 

(It  is  with  qualms  of  disloyalty  that  we  give  our 
sincere  and  honest  estimate  of  this  performance.  Felix 
Doherty  is  an  old  Stylus  man  who  has,  perhaps,  done 
more  in  the  way  of  literary  excellence  than  we  contemps 
can  ever  hope  for.  He  has  written  a  fine  closet  drama, 
a  very  penetrating  portrait  of  Thompson  the  Poet  from 
worse  to  better.  Being  a  little  on  the  literary  side  we 
liked  it,  and  are  convinced  that  it  is  superb,  of  its  kind. 
However  .  .  .  Robert  Speaight  or  no  Robert  Speaight,  the 
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play  will  strike  no  denting  blow  for  a  Catholic  Theater.) 
“We  do  wish  somebody’d  fed  Mr.  Speaight  on  bread  and 
water  for  a  few  weeks  previous  to  the  play.  He’s  a  rather 
milkfed  emaciated  poet,  y’know.  And  Englishmen  starv¬ 
ing,  too.  Tsk,  tsk!  The  rest  of  the  players  were  fine, 
as  their  capacity  to  be  fine  allowed  them.”  Tow  liked 
“Bill,”  whom  he  thought  more  Irish  than  Limey.  Alice 
Meynell  scared  us  a  bit,  it  wasn’t  like  her  at  all,  she  let 
her  husband  do  most  of  the  talking. 

Good  try,  we  say!  Who  are  we?  you  say.  Well, 
we  paid  for  our  tickets,  which  is  more  than  Eliot  Nor¬ 
ton  did. 

“Good  try,”  we  say! 
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Censored  By  The  British  Government 

TEE  Committee  to  Defend  America  by  Aiding  What 
is  Left  of  the  Allies  has  gone  into  the  travel  busi¬ 
ness.  Some  of  the  leading  (i.e.,  most  publicized)  poli¬ 
ticians  of  our  home  of  the  brave  and  land  of  the  free- 
from  -  everything  -  except  -  the  -  plague  -  of  -  English  - 
trade  have  joined  them.  These  people  are  offering  at¬ 
tractive  cruise-rates  —  practically  free  passage  (one¬ 
way) — to  Europe.  Anyone  who  is  drafted  into  the 
United  States  Army,  or  who  joins  the  Auxiliary  British 
Fleet,  which  is  sometimes  known  as  the  United  States 
Navy,  has  a  chance  to  go  out  there  and  fight  for  the 
Bank  of  England  and  English  Commerce,  which  clever 
people  call  Liberty,  Freedom  and  Democracy.  Most  of 
these  clever  people  who,  incidentally,  have  a  lot  of  mon¬ 
ey  invested  in  England  and  her  colonies,  have  welcomed 
The  Committee  to  Defend  America  by  Aiding  England 
as  a  means  of  getting  the  United  States  to  help  protect 
their  money. 

This  Committee,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  worth  of  ingenious  advertising  and  publicity 
machinery  functioning  elaborately  to  put  the  skin  on 
baloney,  is  not  -for  war.  They  say  so  themselves.  They 
are  angry  when  you  say  they  do  want  war.  (War  is  a 
very  unpopular  thing,  especially  to  those  who  are  going 
to  be  killed;  and  if  there’s  one  thing  this  Committee 
wants,  it  is  to  be  popular.)  This  Committee  points  to  its 
pamphlets  printed  in  red-white-and-blue  letters  with  flags 
and  stars  all  over  them  as  proof  that  it  is  not  for  war. 
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(One  propagandist  trick  is  to  monopolize  the  symbols  of 
patriotism  so  that  anyone  who  is  against  their  side  is 
immediately  unpatriotic  and  practically  a  nasty  Nazi 
or  a  Fifth  Columnist  who  hides  bombs  in  the  coal-bin 
down  cellar.) 

The  Committee  to  Defend  America  by  Giving  it 
Away  insists  that  it  is  for  aid  short-of-war.  While  this 
phrase  may  help  in  convincing  themselves  that  they  are 
not  betraying  America,  it  is  about  as  sensible  as  some¬ 
one  saying  that  he  is  going  to  jump  out  the  window  of 
a  skyscraper  but  intends  to  stop  half  way  down. 

The  Committee  to  Defend  America  by  Offending 
Germany  has  gone  far  enough  in  hiding  behind  the 
skirts  of  Liberty,  Freedom  and  Democracy.  Let  them 
now  start  to  call  a  spade  a  Bank  of  England.  Why  don’t 
they  say  that  short-of-war  means  going  to  war  mildly 
at  first  and  more  strongly  later  on  when  their  propa¬ 
ganda  has  had  more  chance  to  work  ? 

And  when  the  United  States  is  again  a  British  Col¬ 
ony,  the  men  and  women  of  this  Committee  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  hold  high  government  positions  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  They  will  be  very  close  to  the  Assistant  King  of 
England  whom  the  oldest  inhabitants  remember  under 
his  former  title  of  President  of  the  United  States. 

So  that  this  will  not  seem  vindictive,  let  me  say  now 
that  I  have  nothing  but  sympathy  for  the  members  of 
The  Committee  to  Defend  America  by  Aiding  the  Allies. 
On  the  whole,  they  are  only  dull,  stupid,  fat-headed,  un¬ 
happy,  insignificant,  well-fed  mediocrities. 

I  am  very  fond  of  them. 

They  mean  well. 
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Lightly  and  Politely 

GOD  BLESS  O’CASEY 

Just  the  other  day  we  were  reading  Sean  O’Casey’s 
new  play  and  came  across  a  rich  opinion  and  esti¬ 
mate  of  Wordsworth.  It’s  too  good  to  keep.  Conde¬ 
scendingly  asked  by  a  visiting  Englishman  if  he  has 
ever  read  “good  old  Wordsworth,”  thus  replies  the 
young  Irish  stonemason:  “As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have. 
A  tired-out  oul’  blatherer;  a  tumble-down  thinker;  a 
man  who  made  a  hiding  place  of  his  own  life;  a  shadow 
parading  about  as  the  sun ;  a  poet  sensitive  to  everything 
but  man;  a  bladder  blown  that  sometimes  gave  a  note 
of  music;  a  poet  who  jailed  the  striving  of  man  in  a 
moral  lullaby;  a  snail  to  whom  God  gave  the  gleam  of  a 
glowworm;  a  poet  singing  the  song  of  safety  first!” 

HONORS  POST  MORTEM 

In  a  copy  of  The  New  Yorker  a  few  weeks  back,  we 

noticed  something  that  made  us  breathe  easier  about 
Boston’s  claim  to  fame.  In  a  department  labelled 
Slighted  Obituaries  of  191f0  we  saw  where  a  Mr.  A.  J. 
Lewis  had  died  in  Boston  at  the  age  of  79.  He  was  no¬ 
table  for  having  invented  the  telephone  booth.  And  right 
here  in  Boston,  we  had  never  heard  of  him.  Fame,  O 
Fleeting  Fame !  Another  slighted  obituary  that  we  liked 
was  that  of  Guy  Dailey  who  died  last  year  in  Pittsburg 
and  was  63  years  old.  He  had  bid  for  the  adulation  of 
posterity  by  being  the  first  vaudeville  actor  to  eat  a 
banana  under  water.  They  knew  how  to  be  famous  in 
those  days. 
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55  Union  St,  Brighton,  Mass. 

The  Largest  Laundry  In  The  World 
Owned  And  Operated  By  Women 

Telephone  STAdium  5520-1-2 


Compliments  of 

CHESTNUT  HILL 
GARAGE,  Inc. 

(Opposite  the  College) 

BIGelow  5414-5415 


LOWRY 

OPTICIAN 

Seven  Boylston  Street 
Harvard  Square 

We  will  serve  you  in  many  useful  ways. 
Eyeglass  adjustment  so  necessary 
to  perfect  vision.  Oculists’  pre¬ 
scriptions  accurately  filled 
and  files  maintained  for 
quick  replacement. 
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